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Ir is not an easy task to write a popular 
History of Japan; or any history of that far 
Eastern land and its people that shall pos- 
sess attractions for a large circle of English 
readers. Not that there: is any lack of 
stirring incident and all the elements of 
interest which make the charm of other 
histories, but simply because the people 
themselves. are so alien in race and type, 
and until very recently so disconnected with 
everything European, that they are outside 
the range of our sympathies, which are apt to 
be somewhat circumscribed in their scope, 
and limited to interests of a domestic nature. 
The constant recurrence of names in trisylla- 
bic combination, and with uncouth and un- 
familiar sounds, tends to still more diminish 
interest by destroying all individuality in the 
personages. From want of association with 
any known forms it is difficult to re- 
member them through half-a-dozen pages, 
and to identify them as they recur. Kiyo- 
mosi, the son of Taira no Tadamosi, or Go- 
Shirakawa ; Sutoku—Rokiyé and Takakura, 
and the like, are trying to the memory. 

In the condensed form adopted by Mr. 
Adams for the past history of Japan, con- 
stituting Book i. and not extending over 
one hundred pages, it is easy to see that 
he was not unconscious of this difficulty. 
Many of his readers will rejoice that a 
general idea of what Japan was in ancient 
times, and continued tobe, with little variation, 
under theocratic and feudal principles of 
government down to the present century, has 
been conveyed within so small a compass. The 
signature of treaties, forcing intercourse and 
commerce with Western nations upon the 
Japanese, introduced a totally new element 
into their existence, and the result has been 
very much what they anticipated and feared 
—a revolution, in the midst of which they are 
now somewhat wildly struggling to give form 
and substance to a new phase of national 
life. How far they will succeed in this 
doubtful enterprise, so suddenly forced upon 
them by foreign imtervention—and what are 
the conditions under which the task has to 
be accomplished, are questions of great 
interest. But they are questions which 





cannot be discussed without some previous ac- 
quaintance with their history and the various 
stages of national progress and development 
through which they have passed. Mr. 
Adams has rightly chosen, therefore, to begin 
at the beginning; and, although it may be ex- 
tremely difficult within the limits of a short 
article to give even an outline of the events 
and leading incidents which have mainly 
determined the course of Japanese history, 
something in this direction is essential if we 
desire to form any intelligent estimate 
either of the present position or the future 
prospects of Japan. The durability of the 
great transmutations and changes, all 
crowded into the short space of six years, 
must greatly depend upon the fitness of 
the schemes devised for the improvement 
and enlightenment of the people. These, . 
whatever their value, have all come from 
above—from avery few leaders who have 
suddenly stepped to the front from compara- 
tive obscurity, and isolated positions singu- 
larly inimical to any breadth of view or 
political knowledge and experience. Neither 
the people, nor the great body of the educated 
and ruling classes can have had any voice, 
consultative or otherwise, in determining 
the nature or extent of such changes. Many 
of these—most of them, indeed—have been 
taken from foreign models, with which none 
but the most superficial and imperfect 
acquaintance could have been obtained. 
With the leading spirits of this great 
national movement, it has been very 
much as with Prince Florestan of Mo- 
naco, ‘who looked upon Government as 
a question of his own ideas, and not of 
the people’s wants and wishes.” Revolu- 
tions so effected in the West do not gene- 
rally found anything very permanent. Is 
there any better hope for an Asiatic people so 
differently constituted and governed? The 
question is all the more interesting from 
the novelty of the conditions under which 
the experiment is being made; perhaps, 
because there are not wanting theorists 
and politicians among ourselves (from 
whom the ill-starred Prince just cited 
appears to have taken his inspirations) 
who would, if they could, force upon 
a reluctant people blessings which they do 
not desire, but which their respective bene- 
factors think they ought to possess. Cer- 
tainly, as regards the Japanese, it must be 
admitted by all who have ever known them, 
that a people more willing to go on in the 
beaten track of their ancestors, or less dis- 
posed to welcome. innovation from a foreign 
source, could scarcely have been found over 
the whole breadth of Asia. Nevertheless, as 
the result shows, men of Japanese race 
have thought otherwise, and boldly initiated 
a succession of changes in the political and 
social organisation of the country, which 
they no doubt hope to graft upon the old 
stock of native growth, and permanently 
establish in the country, however foreign 
may be the character of the fruit that is to 
follow. Apart from the psychological and 
social aspects of the questions involved in 
the present experiences of the Japanese, 
they have s claim upon the sympathy 
and interest of all the Western Powers. These 
and their subjects together, for their own 





ends, have brought this vertigo of political 


excitement and change upon a nation alto- 
gether unprepared for such a perilous under- 
taking. Mr. Adams believes the country 
was ripe for great political changes and a 
revolution from internal causes, quite in- 
dependent of any foreign influences. I 
think this more than questionable. There 
would seem to be nothing in the past history 
of Japan to lead to the conclusion that the 
causes of discontent among the Daimios or 
their feudatories and retainers, against the Ty- 
coon, arising from old standing grievances con- 
nected with the galling and oppressive nature 
of the restrictions maintained in his interest, 
would have led to anything more than achange 
in the person or the dynasty of reigning Ty- 
coons, as at previous epochs. At most, some 
modification or new adjustment of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the Tycoon, on the 
one hand, and the great feudal chiefs on the 
other, to the advantage of the latter, as the 
sole depositories of a ruling power, was all 
that could be anticipated. But the new 
relations. entered into by the Tycoon with 
foreign states, and the introduction of 
foreigners into the country, brought a new 
element into the chronic discord. That these 
relations had been imposed upon the Sho- 
gun, quite as much against his will as theirs, 
was no palliation. On the contrary, the 
sense of national humiliation which attended 
the signature of the first treaty with the 
United States—under the guns of American 
frigates, and no sparing use of “ moral 
force ’—only widened the breach and in- 
tensified their discontent. Some of the 
Daimios had even counselled resistance, and 
visited upon the head of the Tycoon all the 
disgrace of submitting to dictation. But 
for this leaven imported from abroad, 
which soon permeated the whole mass 
with a fermenting action, the restoration of 
the Mikado and the self-effacement of the 
Daimios, as actual hoiders of large revenues, 
and still greater feudal privileges and power, 
—the abolition of the Shogun’s office and 
the deposition and exile of its last holder, 
could never have entered into the plans, 
either of the Daimios or their advisers and 
retainers. All their history through the 
last ten centuries negatives such a 
supposition. Nor, if it were . possible 
to conceive that changes of this sweeping 
and novel character could have been the 
spontaneous product of Japanese left to 
their own traditions and modes of thought, 
can it for a moment be believed that a 
revolution from native causes would have 
taken the form of a thoroughly denational- 
ising process, had there not been close con- 
tact with such foreign influences as were best 
calculated to prepare the way and lead to 
this end. It is, 1 think manifest, that what 
the Japanese are now attempting, must be 
held to be, in its inception and execution 
alike, of foreign origin—guided by foreign 
hands and influences,—and not the outcome 
of any natural growth or spontaneous pro- 
cess of development. If we would know 
what ideas bave really governed the action of 
these rapidly developed innovators, we must 
look. to a native work of great repute, the 
Nihon Guiashi, largely quoted by Mr. Adams, 
from translations furnished by Mr. Satow, 
“as the chief source from which most 
Japanese of education derive their notions 
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of the history of their own country.” Then 
if we take up the more recent utterances of 
the Japanese students sent to Europe and 
the United States for education, of which 
we have some very instructive specimens 
in a work published by Messrs. Longman 
in 1872, entitled the Japanese in America, 
we shall see how Western culture and civili- 
sation furnished the exotic ideas, which were 
by a natural effort grafted on the ancient 
Japanese faith, traditions and principles. 
The result so far has been a kind of 
hybrid now coming into existence in 
Japan, under the auspices of Iwakura, 
and other active spirits, who have spent 
some time in Europe and America pre- 
paring themselves for this work. The 
importance of knowing something of what 
may be regarded as the primary rock 
in these successive strata of faith and tra- 
ditions is obvious, for on that foundation, 
with singularly little modification, their whole 
system of philosophy and government has 
been built up to the present day. Japanese 
tradition traces the present Emperor in an 
unbroken line from a certain Divinity. 
Such a line, as Mr. Adams observes, “ has 
not been difficult to preserve in a country 
where the principle of adoption exists on the 
widest basis, and where the son of a concu- 
bine can legitimately succeed to his father’s 
inheritance.” The influence of an unfailing 
faith in such a descent cannot be over-esti- 
mated in considering either the causes of 
limited progress and comparative immobility 
of the nation, or the steadying power observ- 
able during the whole of the recent sudden 
outbreak of political passions and a spirit of 
innovation, with scarce a trace throughout 
the whole of any drifting towards demo- 
cracy or republicanism. If we trace back 
the origin of the form of government, in 
many respects peculiar to the Japanese, and 
distinguished from all others in history by 
its transmission, unchanged in essential fea- 
tures, through more than twenty centuries, 
we may see that its theocratic type owes its 
stability and enduring power to this tra- 
ditional descent by an uninterrupted line 
from the Sun goddess. The Divine 
right of kings was long a saving tradi- 
tion in the West, which served as a 
tower of defence against all subversive 
theories. But this has long failed the 
monarchs of western countries, while this 
principle of hereditary right derived from 
divine descent still stands erect in Japan 
amidst a chaos of dissolving institutions 
and many foreign influences of a level- 
ling tendency. On this original founda- 
tion of theocratic and monarchic rule, 
feudalism arose, and subsequently the 
domination of a military caste—a domi- 
nation which eventually became so real, 
that the actual holder of the sceptre 
became but a phantom monarch, a 
cloistered recluse, and a puppet in the 
hands of the ablest feudal magnates or the 
most successful soldier of the military caste. 
Noble or general, it mattered little. Like 
the last of the Merovingian dynasty in 
France under successive mayors of the 
palace, their days were passed in idle in- 
significance and seclusion from the world 
or its actual duties. In this we have the 
key to all Japanese history. Intermittent 





struggles among the Imperial scions for the 
governing Power, and sometimes among 
more ignoble adventurers backed by mili- 
tary success, mark the various epochs. Ori- 
ginally vested in a divinely descended Mi- 
kado, all power, spiritual and temporal, was 
concentrated in his person. The temporal 
and executive functions were first delegated, 
in times of trouble and civil war, to kins- 
men of the blood for the purpose of restoring 
order amongst a turbulent class of feudal 
princes and chiefs of clans, and then usurped 
and made hereditary. Still, as Mr. Adams 
rightly observes, 

“it must never be forgotten by the student of 
Japanese history that there was a prestige in the 
Imperial person which nothing ever did or ever 
could abolish. No one permitted himself to doubt 
his Majesty’s descent in an unbroken line from 
the gods who created and ruled over Japan; he 
was, as already mentioned, the fountain whence 
all rank and office flowed. The shégun, or gene- 
ral, owed his appointment to the Emperor; 
without a commission from the latter all his acts 
would be wanting in legality; and, even though 
he possessed the whole military power in the 
State, he found himself, when at Court, not even 
the first of his Majesty’s subjects ; nor could he, 
by reason of his office alone, claim the right of 
gazing on the imperial countenance. Hence it 
was that, in their wars with each other, the great 
military commanders were constantly endeavour- 
ing to secure the person of the sovereign, so as to 
clothe their acts with legality, and to make out 
that their side was the loyal side, and that their 
adversaries were chétéki, or rebels of the Court.” 
A system, however, had grown very early 
of constantly changing the Emperor and of 
conferring the Imperial dignity on mere 
children. This naturally gave the whole 
power into the hands of others. Their 
annals show how constantly the phantom 
sceptre was in the hands of infants—some- 
times of women—but rarely in the grasp of 
those who could wield the real power. That 
a race of mayors of the palace should spring 
up under such a régime was the most natural 
thing. 

In the twelfth century the most cele- 
brated of these, Yoritomo, after a long 
contest and a series of hair-breadth es- 
capes, succeeded, by valour and crafty 
statesmanship combined, in _ establishing 
undisputed power, and he virtually ruled 
the Empire. But, as a Japanese historian 
remarks in a very characteristic vein, “he 
never ventured to overstep the proper limit, 
and his acts were full of reverence for the 
Sovereign!’ In this sketch we have a 
résumé of all that followed from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century. ‘‘ The Imperial 
House itself cast away the authority, and 
was unable to recover it. Whoever seized 
the reins became the administrator and ruler 
de facto of the Empire.” He did not at- 
tempt to depose the Emperor, as we have 
seen, or to assume His Majesty’s titles, but he 
administered the Empire as seemed good to 
him, in the name and with the authority of 
the fainéant de jure Sovereign at Kioto, 
whose sanction, never refused, clothed his 
acts with legality, and gave to his own posi- 
tion a stability and authority it never could 
have obtained if the usurpation had involved 
the deposition of the Mikado. In this we 
see the contrast between the history of 
France and Japan in nearly similar circum- 
stances. A successful general, with a Pope 





claiming Divine authority to bind and to 
loose, could supplant the descendant of a 
line of kings, and reign as securely and ab- 
solutely as an hereditary monarch. Not so 
the Shogun. The Mikado combined in his 
own person all powers spiritual and tem- 
poral of Pope and King, and without his 
sanction and consent no one could reign. It 
is easy to understand, therefore, how in the 
sixteenth century, when Japan became first 
known to Europeans, and missionaries from 
Rome began to make converts, the astute 
occupant of the Shogun’s office—Taiké 
Sama—was not slow to perceive that there 
were pretensions of temporal as well as 
spiritual rule put forth by these pioneers of 
a new religion, perfectly incompatible with. 
the Mikado’s supremacy and his own autho- 
rity, emanating from that source alone. 
The expulsion of all who taught such a reli- 
gion—Jesuit, Franciscan, and Dominican— 
and the extermination of their converts, 
was only a question of time and conveni- 
ence. It was inevitable, and the century 
occupied in the series of missionary successes 
and checks which ended in final expulsion, 
with the destruction of all their churches 
and monasteries, forms a tragic and instruc- 
tive episode in the history of Japan. 

The successor to Taiké Sama reaped 
the fruit of this vigorous policy in an 
uncontested rule. This brings us to the 
accession of Iyéyasu, the most glorious and 
revered of all the Shoguns, and the founder 
of the dynasty of Tokugawa, which only 
terminated within the last six years by the 
deposition of Stotsbasht in the late revo- 
lution, after flourishing 265 years and giving 
fifteen Shoguns. He it was who, in a.p. 1603, 
after a crowning victory, was made by a 
grateful sovereign, Sev-t-tai-Shogun, and 
wrote the celebrated “ Legacy” of which 
Mr. Lowder has just given a translation. 
This testamentary Legacy occupies the same 
place in Japanese history that the less 
authentic will of Peter the Great does in 
Russia. Both rulers had the same object, 
namely, to shape the policy of all their de- 
scendants for the aggrandisement of the 
Empire and the transmission of power in 
the direct line of inheritance. This little 
work is of the highest value, as giving a 
clear insight into the policy and maxims of 
government, of one of the ablest and most 
distinguished Rulers Japan has ever had; 
written at a time when by his personal in- 
fluence he could not only establish a whole 
code of laws under his own supervision, but 
make these and the principles and maxims 
on which they were founded the governing 
ideas of succeeding generations of Japanese. 
Whoever would understand under what in- 
fluences Japan has been governed during the 
last three centuries, and the Japanese mind 
moulded into its present form, should 
make this little book his study. No- 
where else in so small a compass can the 
same means of enlightenment and instruction 
be obtained. 

Of the progress made, and the sweeping 
changes effected in this long established 
order of things within the last few. years, 
it is impossible here to give any detailed 
account. Although the greater of Mr. 
Adams’s book is occupied with these, he has 
only carried us as far as the year 1865—the 
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jod immediately preceding the deposition 
of the last of the Shoguns, and the beginning 
of a civil war. It is only an instalment, 
therefore, and as he proposes to give “the 
remainder in a second volume, its appearance 
will give a better opportunity of passing in 
review the whole subject and showing the 
evolution of events in their true order and 
connexion. Mr. Adams has executed his 
task, as far as it has gone, with great care, 
and the only fear is, that to those not pre- 
viously interested in Japan or the far East, 
there may be too much of detail, and too 
many extracts from Blue-books and de- 
spatches, which are not usually very attrac- 
tive toa general reader. It is matter of con- 
tion, nevertheless, that members of the 
diplomatic and consular services in Japan 
should devote what leisure they can com- 
mand from sufficiently arduous duties to 
collect and carefully sift information on 
all that can throw any light on the 
history and progress of the country in which 
they are resident. There is yet a great deal 
to be known of Japan; and the members of 
the different legations and consulates are 
much more favourably placed than any other 
class to obtain the best information. Nor 
can they possibly do a greater public service 
than by placing before their governments 
and the world trustworthy data on which 
a correct judgment may be formed of the 
modes of thought and principles of action 
which govern both rulers and people. Such 
information is only to be obtained by careful 
observation and patient study among the 
people. RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 








The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld. With Memoir, Notes, and 
Glossary. By John Small, M.A., F.S.A. 
Scot. In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. 
(Edinburgh : Paterson, 1874.) 


THERE is something almost pathetic in the 
late date of this first collective and adequate 
edition of so notable a Worthy as Gavin 
Douglas, Roman Catholic Bishop of Dunkeld. 
For fully three centuries and a half this fine- 
brained and nightingale-throated Singer has 
waited for this service. Hitherto he has 
been presented fragmentarily, and, on the 
whole, perfunctorily. Thomas Ruddiman— 
to whom Mr. Small pays a deserved tribute 
for “the large Glossary explaining the diffi- 
cult words and serving for a dictionary to 
the old Scottish language ’—reprinted the 
so-called first edition of the translation of the 
Aeneid of 1553; but notwithstanding his 
partial use of the Ruthven MS. in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, it swarms with errors 
and misprints. In 1839, George Dundas, 
Ksq., afterwards Lord Manor, and Andrew 
Rutherfurd, afterwards Lord Rutherfurd, 
presented the Bannatyne Club with a typo- 
graphically splendid and valuable reproduc- 
tion of the Gale MS. of the Aeneid in Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge. Earlier (in1827) 
J. G. Kinnear, Esq., through the same club, 
gave a fac-simile reprint of the Edinburgh 
1579 edition of the “ Palice of Honour.” In 
1786, John Pinkerton included “‘ King Hart” 
in his Ancient Scottish Poems, never before in 
print; but now published from the MS. Col- 
lections of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington 

- ++ (2-vols. sm. 8vo). From 1806 to 





1816, Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, 
maundered over a projected complete edition. 
He had few or no qualifications for the task, 
so that it is fortunate his intention proved 
abortive. At last a competent and sympa- 
thetic editor has been found, and, with every 
abatement, his is a piece of sound and honest 
work. 

The bibliography of Gavin Douglas—not 
excluding Mr. Small’s, unfortunately—is im- 
perfect and self-evidently erroneous. The 
early praise of Sir David Lyndsay while 
Douglas’s death was a recent grief, proves 
this, e.g. :— 

“ Allace! forone, quhilk lampe wes of this Land, 

Of Eloquence the flowand balmy strand [stream], 

And in our Inglis rethorick, the rose, 
As of rubeis the charbunckle bene chose! 

And as Phebus dois Cynthia precell [excel], 

So Gawane Douglas, Byschope of Dunkell, 

Had, quhen he wes in to this Land on lyve, 

Abufe vulgare Poeitis prerogatyve, 

Boith in pratick and speculatioun. 
“IT saye no more, gude Redaris may descryve 

His worthy workis, in nowmer mo than fyve ; 

And speciallye, the trew Translatioun 
Of Virgill, quhilk bene consolatioun 

To = men, to knaw his gret ingyne [intel- 

ect}, 

Als weill in naturall science as devyne.” 

(Laing’s Lyndsay, i. p. 64.) 

The Complaynte and Testament of a Po- 
pwiay, wherein the Lyon King of Arms 
thus turned aside to celebrate his fellow- 
‘“* Maker,” appeared in 1538, and on its 
title-page tells us that it was “ finysshed the 
xiiij. day of Decembre, in the yere of our 
Lord 1530,” or within nine years of the 
Bishop’s death. It seems clear that Chep- 
man and Millar, or othev early Scotch typo- 
graphers, preceded Willyam Copland, of 
‘** Flet-stret,” London. Moreover, are not 
the abounding mistakes of the 1553 edition 
to be explained, in part at least, by Copland’s 
want of acquaintance with the old Scottish 
language ? Sir David Lyndsay would hardly 
have spoken of Douglas’s ‘‘ worthy workis, 
in nowmer mo than fyve,” as accessible to 
“ gude Redaris ”’ to “ descryve,” unless they 
had been in print, not locked up in a few MS. 
copies. Further persistent research will doubt- 
less yield much earlier impressions; and indeed 
it strikes one as almost certain that, having 
completed so extensive an undertaking as his 
Aeneid, its Author must himself have seen 
to its publication ; while the “ Palace of 
Honour,” and even “ King Hart,” would fail 
of their avowed object if they were not 
printed long previous to 1553. Again, none 
of the editors, from Ruddiman to Mr. Small, 
has so much as tried to get at the ‘‘ worthy 
workis ” described by Lyndsay as “ in 
nowmer mo than fyve.’ Very much more 
painstaking in pursuit of the ‘‘ lost works,” 
as they are called, was due. Unless the 
Aeneid be split into the “ Prologues ”’ and the 
Translation, and the slight poem of ‘‘ Con- 
science’? be exalted into a “ work,” the 
“fyve”’ are not known. It is barely pos- 
sible that the “ Dialogus inter duos famatos 
viros M. Ganuinum Douglaseium virum non 
minus eruditum quam nobilem, Ecclesiae 
Beati Aegidii Edinburgensis Praefectum et 
Magistrum Dav. Cranstonum in Sacra Theo- 
sophia Baccalaureum, optime meritum,” 
which Major prefixed in 1509 to his Com- 
mentaries on the First and Second Books 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, was one 





of the “fyve.”’ Bale enumerates Narrationes 
Aureae and Oomoediae Aliquot Sacrae. 
These Latin titles of English books, as usual 
with Bale, obscure their English ones. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Small would have done 
well to refuse acquiescence in the indolent 
tradition of “lost works,’ and addressed 
himself to a critical examination of at 
least the many anonymous and semi-anony- 
mous contemporary Enterludes and Mys- 
teries. The Devonshire,and Bodleian, British 
Museum, and kindred libraries, might restore 
to Douglas both the Narrationes Aurese 
and Qomoediae Sacrae. His words are so 
peculiarly in various cases his own, and have 
sometimes such a specific Scottish form, that 
a capable reader like Mr. Small could hardly 
fail to determine the authorship in agree- 
ment with Bale’s Latinized titles. Lyndsay’s 
closing words— 
“ his great ingyne 
Als weill in naturall science as devyne,” 

look beyond the Aeneid, and assure us of 
other achievements of Douglas’s intellect and 
culture that surely an effort ought to be 
made to trace. 

As it is, the present collection of the 
“* Poetical Works ’’—though other things in 
the apparatus might easily have been, and 
better, spared to give us the autobiographi- 
cal “ Dialogus,”’ and so the complete works 
so far as at present known — affords ample 
materials whereby to estimate the place of 
Gavin Douglas as a poet, and the worth of 
Mr. Small’s edition. 

Whoever will really study the “ Pro- 
logues” to the successive books of the 
Aeneid and Matheus Vegius’ - thirteenth 
book, will not only agree with Warton, that 
‘* Douglas’s proper walk was original poetry ” 
(History of English Poetry, 8. 30), but that 
the originality is very remarkable for the 
period, constituting him a genuine Maker 
(in the fine old sense), and specially, pos- 
sessed of wide-open, almost Wordsworthian 
and at times Shelleyan penetrative eyes for 
external Nature and a subtle and inevitable 
utterance. The loss is, and the sorrow, that 
editors and critics forgetting that such poetry 
is for adults, not children, and adults who 
are prepared to give up patient and re- 
verent days and nights to the mastering 
of the language in its quaintness of ortho- 
graphy and construction, have interposed 
between Douglas and his readers by substi- 
tuting all manner of paraphrases and so- 
called translations for the original — in 
deference, I suppose, to your snatch-and-run. 
reader whose criticism is as wooden and 
ignorant as Hallam’s. It is an affront to 
the illustrious dead and the intelligent living 
to have such poetry diluted and transformed 
in the fashion, e.g. of Warton in his History of 
English Poetry—who, in turning two of the 
vivid and delicious Prologues into “ plain mo- 
dern English prose,” thus expatiates on the 
result: “‘ This experiment will serve to prove 
their native excellence. Divested of poctic 
numbers and expression, they still retain 
their poetry; and (to use the comparison of 
an elegant writer on a like occasion) appear 
like Ulysses still a king and conqueror, 
although disguised like a peasant, and lodged 
in the cottage of the herdsman Humaeus” 
(s. 30). Elegant nonsense! All very well 
for imperilled Ulysses to hide and disguise. 
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himself; but, except for school-boys, what 
possible call was there to transmute the 
glorious old verse into prose ? And how in- 
expressibly foolish to boast that “they still 
retain their poetry.” Indeed! Otto of 
roses may still hold the rose-scent; but let 
women have it: give us the roses them- 
selves with their native stalks and pinky 
thorniness. Mr. Small is not without blame 
in givmg in to the miserable dread of 
Douglas’s own words, as he himself wrote 
them, not being understood. In his some- 
what superficial and hasty jottings on the 
characteristics of the poet’s writings, he 
inflicts page on page of an “account” of the 
subjects of the different poems, and an equal 
quantity of rubbish in the shape of “ modern- 
ized versions” by P. Frazer Tytler, Fawkes, 
a “Mr. Scott” of Perth, and others, in the 
place of and in (to use his own words) 
‘illustrative contrast to (sic) the original !” 
One marvels if Mr. Small had been reading 
‘‘Nympha Libethris” and adopted Clement 
Barksdale’s sentiment :— 
“ Whose sense will not without much study come, 

Let him for me be altogether dumb : 

No Persius,be my Reader; but such may 

As he who once threw Persius away.” 

Such “illustrative contrasts” win no 
reader worth the winning. The scholar and 
student deems them an outrage. Who- 
ever cares to know Gavin Douglas will not 
grudge the necessary labour, the “ much 
study” demanded to know him; and this is 
no more than is needed in relation to all our 
elder literature. Your Hallams and like super- 
ficial pretenders to acquaintance with books 
would be equally at a nonplus, and need to 
‘* guess at every other word ” in the Romaunt 
of the Rose and even in the Faerie Queene. 
It is about time this sort of carefulness for 
ignorance rather than knowledge were done 
with. Radiant, realistic, yet edged with a 
delicate iridescence of imagination, musical 
and thickeoming as a nightingale’s notes, the 
‘“* May” Prologue would alone vindicate for 
Douglas the Poet’s subtle vision; while 
the ‘Winter’? Prologue has a picturesque- 
ness, & verve, a nicety and daintiness of 
observation, a colour of epithet and a 
breadth of humanness in it that seem 
almost to coarsen the landscapes of a 
later time. There is the supreme stuff 
of poetry in all these Prologues and in the 
‘t Palice of Honour ” and in gleams in “ King 
Hart,” and the workmanship, as a whole, 
is worthy of the material. This being 
so, an editor of Douglas has a right to 
count on his labour to furnish a true text 
being recognised, and his Worthy studied 
without the child-sweetmeats of “ modern- 
ised versions.” 

Philologically, this edition of Bishop 
Douglas’s poetry is extremely valuable, 
ss in connexion with the same pub- 
lisher’s editions of William Dunbar, Robert 
Henryson, and Sir David Lyndsay, under 
the editorship of Dr. David Laing, and 
recent reprints of Barbour, Wynton, and 
others to follow (it is to be: hoped), as 
Alexander Montgomery and Alexander 
Hume. Hallam’s notice of Douglas is even 
for him specially shallow and _ illiterate. 
Warton had said of the Aeneid:— 





“This translation is executed with equal spirit 
and fidelity, and is a proof that the Low. 


Scotch and English languages were now nearly the 
same. I mean the style of composition, more 
especially in the glaring affectation of anglicising 
Latin words.” 

On this the historian of our literature 
observes :— 

“ Warton did well to explain his rather startling 
expression, that the Lowland Scotch and English 
languages were then nearly the same; for I will 
venture to say that no Englishman, without guess- 
ing at every other word, could understand the 
long passage which he proceeds to quote from 
Gawin Douglas. It is true that the differences 
consisted mainly in pronunciation, and conse- 
quently in orthography; but this is the great 
cause of diversity in dialect.” (Introd. to the 
Literat. of Europe in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centu- 
ries, part i. c. iv.) 

The best answer to this is, that if Hallam 
had turned to Chaucer, and Gower, and 
Langland, and other English-born poets, he 
would readily have found 90 per cent. of 
Douglas’s words in them. So far back as 
1638, Lisle, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, saw 
deeper and wrote more wisely as folllows :— 

“ At length I lighted on Virgil, Scotished by the 
Reuerend Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkell, and 
vncle to the Earle of Angus; the best translation 
of that Poet I euer read. And though I found 
that dialect more hard than any of the former (as 
neerer the Saxon because farther from the Norman), 
yet with helpe of the Latine I made shift to 
vnderstand it, and read the booke more than once 
from the beginning to the end. —* I must 
confesse I got more knowledge of that I sought 
[the Saxon], than by any of the others. For as at 
the Saxon inuasion many of the Britans, so at the 
Norman many of the Saxons, fled into Scotland, 

reserving in that Realme unconquered, as the line 
Royall, so also the language, better than the Inha- 
bitants here, vnder conquerors’ law and custome, 
were able.” (Preface to Ancient Monuments of the 
Saxon Tongue, p. 16.) 


It is a simple matter-of-fact, which Hallam 
ought to have known, that (as Mr. Small 
properly quotes) William Caxton, writing 
at London in 1496, in the preface to his 
Buke of Eneydos, states that, to make himself 
intelligible to “‘comyn people,” he had to 
“vse old and homely terms,” and that to 
provide himself with a stock of these, he 
took up a book written in “ olde Englyshe ” 
and found that ‘‘certeynlie it was more like 
to Dutsche than English.”” Anglo-Norman 
influences had thus in 1496 greatly changed 
the ‘olde English” in the south of England. 
On the other hand, in Northumberland 
(“ Kingdom of Northumbria”), which ex- 
tended from the Humber to the Firth of 
Forth, the language remained more native 


and pure, and resisted foreign ingredients. | 


It is im this “olde Englishe”’ common to 
this extensive district that nearly all the 
English metrical romances of mediaeval 
times are written, and with it—as Warton 
accurately states—the language of the earlier 
Scottish poets is almost identical. Mr. Small 
sees all this, and has evidently resources 
qualifying him to utilise it, and it is te be 
regretted that his work is defective in three 
directions wherein he might have perfected 
it. (a) Related as the ‘‘ Palice of Honour” 
is to Chaucer’s “ Temple of Fame ”’—rather 
than to the “ Sejour d’Honneur”’ of Octa- 
vien de St. Galais—and “ King Hart” to 
“Piers the Plowman” of John Langland, 
and the Prologues and translation of the 


ad | Aeneid in their wording to other early English 





poets, there ought to have been a critical 
examination of resemblances and differences, 
linguistic and orthographical. (6) Full 
and satisfying as is the Glossary—and it is 
really a great advance on Ruddiman’s and 
all others—its value is much lessened by 
the nearly absolute absence of authorities 
for the meanings assigned. Not a few seem 
far-fetched and doubtful, and ill-suited to 
their place and context. Many almost 
provoke controversy. It is a pity, too, 
that parallels from English-born poets are 
not given. (c) The relation of Douglas 
to Catholicism in Scotland, and to the 
“new learning,” especially Latin and 
Greek, and the bearings of both on the 
literary condition of Scotland at the period. 
The ‘ Dialogus” showed he had small 
respect for the metaphysical casuistry of 
Lombard and his compeers. Mr, Small has 
left much vague and scattered which brought 
together would have revealed an individual 
potentiality in his author of which he 
scarcely dreams. 

The Notes are very meagre, and the few 
discussions of words are not always satisfac- 
tory: e.g.,in vol. iv. p. 85, 1. 7, Toppa and 
Pertelok, Mr. Small very well vindicates 
Toppa as against Mr. Skeat’s Coppa, but he 
errs in simply adopting Nares’ derivation of 
partelot, or partlet, from partelette, a band or 
ruff, because forsooth a hen is ruffed round 
the neck! For hens of the ordinary breeds 
to have a ruff is very unusual, and why, 
therefore, call so common a bird “ partlet,” 
while it has so rarely a ruff? Had this 
been the true derivation, one would have 
expected it to be applied rather to chanticleer 
than his dame. I doubt also if examples of 
partelette, a ruff, be found older, or even as 
old as the Chaucerian use of portelot or 
pertelot. It is applied from a hen to a 
woman, not because the woman is ruffed, 
but because she is a noisy cackling body— 
ef. 1 Henry IV. iii. 3, Winter's Tale ii. 3. 
The derivation of partlet, a band, from 
part, or porter, as given by Minsheu, and 
quoted by others, seems merely ridiculous. 
Is a band the only article of attire that can 
be separated from, or is borne on the body ? 
or was it the first or only article of clothing 
when as yet other articles were not? We 
have the same root-form in the bird “‘part- 
ridge,” but the derivation is only another 
instance of the eccentricities of language. 
Many other words would need revision and 
correction in the Glossary, as might easily 
be shown, did space allow. 

The Aeneid occupies three out of the 
four volumes. Sooth to say, apart from 
the Prologues, we do not estimate it very 
highly as poetry. It was a marvellous 
“eighteen months’” work; but it is diffuse 
and tame except in occasional lines and 
out-gleaming epithets. Mr. Small decided 
wisely in taking for his text the Elphyn- 
stoun MS. of his own University’s library. 
A comparison, however, of the Gale MS. text, 
as reproduced by Manor and Rutherfurd, 
with the Elphynstoun, yields more various 
readings than Mr. Small seems aware of. 
It would have been an acceptable addition 
to the apparatus, if the editor had critically 
discussed the variations of all the MSS. 
Some of them are specially suggestive ; more 
philologically interesting; still more. very 
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valuable contributions to the stores of the 
Dialects of d Society. 


assign to Mr. Small is demanded, will appear 
by @ very slight examination of a single 
Prologue taken ad aperturam libri, viz., to | 
Book VI. Comparing the Elphynstoun 
MS., «.e., the present text with the Gale 
MS., i.e., the Bannatyne Club text, the fol- 


i many more variations may be 
:—l. 20. “It semis a man war 
manglit, tharon list lnik,” which seems very 
like nonsense, while the Gale MS. ‘ mangit,” 
i.e., confounded, astonied, is, no doubt, 
Douglas’s own word; 1. 37, “deid” for 
“deth;” and 1. 65, “sax” for ‘“sext,” are 

mmatically inaccurate ; |. 85, “‘ throw the 
fall” for “from the fall,” and 1. 133, 
“nocht” for “not,” seem to spoil two 
distinct and, perhaps, better thoughts; 
1. 158, “it wer a manifest le” for ‘that 
war a manifest le” (lie)—the latter more 
emphatic; 1. 165, “to assailze” for “ till 
assailze,’”— the latter unquestionably the 
author’s Scottish form. Startled with these 
results, a like examination of other portions 
satisfied us that a critical eclecticism would 
have added to the value of Mr. Small’s text, 
while the notes could have pointed out such 
readings as were adopted from the Gale MS. 
and others, as the Longleat MS., which re- 
mains apparently unread. : 

Of the ‘Biographical Introduction,” 
which occupies pp. i—clxxxii., this only will 
we say: It is enriched with ‘ many letters 
and papers from transcripts of the originals 

erved in the British Museum, the Rolls 
ouse, London, and the General Register 
House, Edinburgh,” that invite commen- 
tary. Mr. Small has been modestly content 
to hang these on a thin loose thread of 
chronology. We desiderate more compact- 
ness, more insight, more fetching of light 
from the and documents on the 
life and especially the personality of the 
old bishop. But it has an ungrateful look to 
be asking more with so much of admirable 
work actually bestowed. A long vainly- 
called-for thmg has been done, and the 
work bears evidence throughout that it has 
been to its scholarly editor a labour of love, 
combined with what is not always found, 
love of labour. We will part from Gavin 
Douglas with his portrait from Marmion 
(c. vi. 11) :-— 
“A bishop by the altar stood, 
A noble lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre sheen and rocquet white ; 
Yet show’d his meek and thoughtful eye 
But little pride of prelacy ; 
More pleased that in a barbarous age 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 
Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld.” 


ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 








Le Fond de la Société sous la Commune, décrit 
@ apres les Doouments qui constituent les Ar- 
chives de la Justice Militaire. Par C. A. 
Dauban. (Paris: Eug. Plon et Cie, 
1873.) 


We had been led to think highly of this 
book. A friend of ours who imagines that 
by glancing at its index and by turning over 
its leaves one can come to a fair estimate 
of any work, had singled out some pas- 





sages of a kind to make us esteem, if not 


| the writer’s talent, at least the sincerity of 
That this additional task which we would | 


his patriotism. “A book by M. Dauban 
has just been published,” so wrote our 
friend, “‘ which I advise you to read. The 
work is throughout, so far as I can judge 
from beginnings of chapters that I have run 
over, pervaded by a strong current of pa- 
triotism. You who have hours of forced 
leisure must give it a closer reading. The 
author’s thesis is this: From our disasters 
sprang up the Commune; the war originated 
our disasters: by whom was the war ori- 
ginated P isewhere M. Dauban pre- 
fers his charge against the Second Em- 
pire, and takes to task the Imperialist 
bourgeoisie for its scandalously gotten 
riches. Hitherto M. Dauban had not risen 
above mediocrity in his ‘Mémoires’ on 
the Terreur, on the Girondists, on Madame 
Roland. But is it not just possible that 
indignation should make an indifferent author 
write a good book?” So spake our amiable 
friend, and we were the more cruelly deceived 
when, chancing to meet with the volume of 
482 pages, we were bound first to peruse 
it, and then to form our opinion. We, it is 
true, did not expect anything like broad 
views from an admirer of the Girondists, 
nor indeed any real power from one whose 
life has been spent in the midst of histo- 
rical documents without his ever perform- 
ing the work of an historian. But we did 
expect some soundness of sense and huma- 
nity; if narrowness, at least rectitude of 
judgment. Even this last illusion must be 
given up. 

M. C.A. Dauban (who having remained un- 
molested during the Commune, was on his 


own confession endangered by the indiscre- | 


tion of his zeal, on the entry of the regular 
army into his quarter), “lived three days 
among the soldiers,” then, after victory had 
been secured, moved on to the rear of the 
military commissions. In this post he gained 
access to the papers that were found at the 
mayoralty of the eleventh Arrondissement 
(the last stronghold of the Commune), being 
more particularly satisfied with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carré (whose judicious reflections 
he now propagates) for his intelligent in- 
dications. Those documents he has since 
published without displaying either the 
brutal indifference of such military com- 
missions, which at least would have given 
them in their integrity, or the cleverness of 
a police officer, who, even while making 
suppressions, would have adopted some ad- 
ministrative, if not scientific classification. 
It is P. J. Proudhon’s peculiarity to be 
hateful to a certain class of minds who be- 
lieve that mediocrity is the high road to 
common sense. Such good folks, unable to 
see one side of a question, fret at finding in 
the same page of the illustrious polemist, 
not only both sides, but a third point of view, 
which perplexes them because they never 
thought of it before. M. Dauban’s angry 
bias carries him to the length of ascribing 
to Proudhon the paternity of Communism. 
We advise him to open Dupiney de Vore- 
pierre’s dictionary; he will satisfy himself 
that under the head Socialism the orthodox 
Dupiney has been content to reprint Proud- 
hon’s arguments against Communism. So 
Communism and Commune, it is all one for 





M. Dauban. Still the Commune’s was but 
a political programme, in which it forbore 
to adopt either the one or the other socialis- 
tic school. But that does not concern M. 
Dauban, who admits all documents against, 
and rejects such as would vindicate the de- 
feated party. But—and this is more incom- 
prehensible in one who has witnessed the 
ruin brought on France by imperialistic 
centralisation — M. Dauban is an utter 
stranger to the political idea of the Com- 
mune. To combata theory one must know 
what itis. This is an axiom of which M. 
Dauban does not seem to have the slightest 
suspicion. In his eyes, the movement of 
1871 is somewhat undefined. On one hand, 
the people of Paris, ‘‘ whose glow of patriot- 
ism had been betrayed ”’ by the men of the 
4th of September, rebelled against rulers 
“who dreaded the suburbs more than the 
Prussians.”’ On the other hand, this people 
of Paris had no patriotism, and reserved 
their hardihood to use it against “the 
Prussians of Versailles.” Elsewhere, the 
Federals fought for their thirty sous only ; 
here it was the Empire’s moral disorder 
that, prepared the Commune; here, the 
Prussians fostered underhand this great con- 
vulsion to crown their conquest. Of this 
last charge, so horrible, some documentary 
evidence should have been produced by M. 
Dauban, a man accustomed to historical 
research, or else it ought not even to have 
been mentioned. We beg pardon. M. 
Dauban exhibits one document—a German 
picture, where Germany is represented 


| driving out of Paris in flames, men of all 


parties, M. Thiers together with M. Roche- 
fort, Garibaldi as well as Trochu. Gefallen, 
gefallen ist Babylon die stolze. Such is the 
motto of the picture whose fiery but clumsy 
drawing seems to point to a regret that 
Bismarck’s shells did not reduce Paris to 
ashes. And upon such groundwork M. 
Dauban builds up a whole scaffolding of in- 
sinuations! The German artist, aware, as 
it appears, of the secret understanding be- 
tween Bismarck and the popular leaders in 
Paris, with his no longer prophetical but 
only well-informed pencil, would have sha- 
dowed forth the conflagrations in. the French 
capital as resulting from an alliance of the 
Prussians with the Commune. M. Dauban 
made use of this picture for a frontispiece, 
and his commentsupon it served for a preface 
to his compilation. This was fair enough. 
Thereby the author was not bound to too 
much impartiality. 

Among the documents that figure in this 
bulky bill of indictment is to be found a 
truly odious one, which M. Dauban does not 
fail to turn to good account. 

This letter bearing no signature is ad- 
dressed to Citizen Audoynaud, member of 
the Comité Central. Its contents prove to 
us that the author is a madman, its intro- 
duction that he is a solitary madman, for he 
does not know a soul: “I address myself to 
you, citizen, although I do not know you, 
because your name heads the list of this 
committee, and because I presume that you 
will communicate my observations to your 
eolleagues.’”” M. Dauban forgets that it is 
contrary to all the rules of criticism to make 
a party responsible for a letter—anonymous 
into the bargain. 
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From the following opinions we shall be 
able to form some idea of M. Dauban’s large- 
ness of view. Do you know why M. Dauban 
does not look upon Tridon, author of a re- 
markable pamphlet on the Hébertists, as the 
father of Hébertism? It is because M. 
Tridon was rich. Do you know why the 
dife of Delescluze has been one long struggle, 
and his death that of a hero of antiquity ? 
Why, because he was a frwit sec of the bar. 
As M. Dauban thinks that calumnies should 
in general be propagated, above all when 
the object of them is dead, he repeats an 
accusation of M. Denormandie, in whose 
office Delescluze had once upon a time acted 
as attorney’s clerk. On that subject we 
shall orly allow ourselves to make one 
remark. Why has M. Denormandie waited 
for the death of his former clerk in order to 
cast a doubt upon the probity, above all 
discussion, of the great patriot? Did he 
do so in order to obtain pardon for having 
treated with the delegates of the Commune 
of the eighth Arrondissement ? 

Let us quote a last proof of the readiness 
with which M. Dauban brings forth accusa- 
tions. ‘* Received at the Morgue two hodies 
of the female sex, and the shattered re- 
anains of human bodies, sent by a member 
of the Commune, May 17, 1871. For the 
Registrar. (Signed) Guiblain.” Such is 
the record, and now for M. Dauban’s com- 
mentary :— 

“Whence comes that mysterious note? Who 
were those women ? How is it that the shattered 
remains of human bodies were in the possession 
of a member of the Commune? It is evident 
that these corpses were not found in the river, but 
that they were brought from one of those execu- 
tions, the number and the cause of which we have 
never kngwn and can never hope to know.” 


Does M. Dauban suppose that the few war- 
spies who were condemned to death during 
the Commune were executed by means of 
mitrailleuses ? 

Every good bourgeois is a Chauvin. M. 
Dauban hates all foreigners, and particularly 
the English reporters, who, uninfluenced by 
party feeling, described the massacres perpe- 
trated by the Versaillist army. A line fnr- 
ther on M. Dauban omits the date of the 
Rapp explosion, which took place on May 17. 
This would at once have explained why the 
corpses of two women, and the shattered 
remains of other dead bodies were sent to 
‘the Morgue. 

When M. Dauban framed his indictment 
(for in political matters it is the custom to 
shoot first and to indict afterwards), M. 
Thiers was still in power; it was still pos- 
sible to say that the Chief of the Executive 
was making a fair trial of the Republic. The 
remembrance was still fresh that the pro- 
-vinces had been stirred up against Paris by 
means of the calumny that Paris was in open 
revolt against the Republic, and not against 
the Monarchical Assembly; it was not yet 
forgotten that Thiers had been obliged to 
give Republican guarantees, both in his 
name and in that of the Assembly: some 
illusions were still possible. But now have 
not the events come, one after the other, 
bearing their eloquent testimony ? Has not 
the Assembly made its coup d'état? If there 
-kas not been a Royalist restoration, is it not 
from an impossibility to instal at once all the 





pretenders to the throne? Better still, is 
there not a touching understanding between 
M.de Chambordand M. Rouher? MacMahon, 
is he not a living proof that Legitimist sym- 
pathies may find place in the same heart 
along with Bonapartist antecedents? The 
Royalist and Imperialist parties coalesced : 
do they not seem to scoff at the “ gallant 
Marshal’’ for his presumptuousness in be- 
lieving himself to be anything but a puppet 
made to play a part, until the real king of 
the comedy appears in flesh and blood to 
pour poison into the ear of France. 

We have not taken in earnest the long 
impeachment of M. Dauban. The attempts 
of M. Dauban to associate the Commune and 
the Empire are simply. childish. Was it in 
the ranks of the Commune that the Marquis 
de Gallifet figured? -M. Dauban’s retro- 
spective wrath is ridiculous. What has he 
done to oppose that régime of corruption and 
of swindling? By what means has he pro- 
tested against the declaration of war? The 
men who struggled against the Empire are 
the very same who protested against the 
declaration of war. lt is they, again, who 
afterwards were found in the ranks of the 
Commune. Now they are dead, or in prison, 
or exiled, or reduced to the most humiliating 
silence. 

And France, is she the better for their 
loss ? JULES ANDRIEU. 








Our English Surnames: their Sources and 
Significations, By C. W. Bardsley, M.A. 
(London : Chatto and Windus, 1873.) 


Few people, however indifferent on other 
antiquarian matters, are without a certain 
secret and altogether blameless curiosity to 
know the meaning of their family name, and, 
if possible, something too of the history of 
its first holders. If, however, they consult 
Mr. Bardsley’s book on the second of these 
points, they will be disappointed, as he deals 
only with the history of names, their primary 
meanings, and different forms at different 
stages of our language, and has nothing to 
do with their holders. We cannot but say 
that we somewhat regret this, for a little 
personal history here and there could not 
have failed in making his book even more 
interesting than it is. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Bardsley considered this somewhat beside 
his object, and likely to make his book too 
cumbersome ; and when we remember that 
he discusses considerably over four thousand 
names more or less at length, it is really 
wonderful how so much has been got toge- 
ther into a volume of by no means large 
dimensions. It seems strange how little has 
been written on our common English family 
names. We have books of Peerage, and 
Baronetage, and Landed Gentry enough ; but 
the books on the common familiar names 
that we see and hear every day, we could 
count on the fingers of one hand. Of these 
by far the most deserving are Mr. Lower’s 
Patronymica Britannica—a compendious and 
most handy dictionary—and Miss Yonge’s 
History of Christian Names, also a valuable 
book. It is, however, with surnames only 
that we have here to deal. 

To review the sources of a people’s name- 
stock is, in a certain sense, to review its 
history and language. If we remember 





that names, whether of person or thing, are 
not the result of blind chance, but were 
given by men with a definite intention and 
to convey a definite meaning, we should be 
better able to realise what a record of customs, 
manners, and phases of mind each word 
must in itself contain. 

“We cannot but see,” says Mr. Bardsley in his 
Introduction, “that, could we only grasp their true 
meaning, could we but take awgy the doubtful 
crust in which they are oftentimes imbedded, 
then we should be specking out of the very mouth 
of history itself, For names are enduring—gene- 
rations come and go; and passing on with each, 
they become almost everlasting.” 

Mr. Bardsley begins by noticing that sur- 
names (swpernomina) were simply the result 
of necessity, when a people, hitherto small 
and isolated, had so far grown in numbers 
that it was found absolutely necessary to 
have some further distinctions. between 
individuals than any mere personal ones 
could supply; and then calls attention to 
such designations in the Old Testament as 
“ Joshua the son of Nun,” or “Jair the son 
of Manasseh,” and to those descriptive titles, 
or sobriquets, of which most early literatures 
give evidence ; but in neither of which cases 
the surname would become hereditary. Mr. 
Bardsley then passes on to show that it is in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries that we 
first begin to realise that a change has taken 
place in the nomenclature of most of the 
more populated and civilised European socie- 
ties. Surnames have become family-names, 
i.e. hereditary. The baron might be called 
after the property he owned, or the com- 
moner man after some local peculiarity of ° 
his abode. The craftsman might be named 
after his craft, or another after the rank or 
office he held ; or again, the name might be 
derived from the personal or Christian name 
of the father or mother; or lastly, from 
some characteristic, mental or physical, com- 
plimentary or the reverse. It mattered 
little which of these; but let one once be- 
come fixed to a man, and cling to him for 
life, it would eventually pass on to his off- 
spring. All these—and there is no name 
which daes not come under one or other of 
these heads—Mr. Bardsley divides into 1. 
Patronymic surnames, as “Johnson” or 
“‘ Emson,” “ Hewett” (little Hugh or Hew), 
“ Willcock” (little William), “ Watkin” 
(little Wat or Walter): 2. Local surnames, 
as “‘ Brook” or “Attenborough” (at the 
borough or town): 3. Official surnames, as 
“ Page”’ or “ Fletcher’ (arrow-featherer), 
which last we would not place here: 4. 
Occupative surnames,—firstly, cowntry, as 
“Carter” or “ Dudman” (seller of frippery 
at fairs); secondly, town, as ‘“ Webster” 
(weaver), or “Winter” (wyneter, wine- 
merchant): 5. Sobriqguet surnames, or 
“‘ Nicknames ”’ (nickname = an ekename, or 
added name), as “Brock”? (badger), or 
“Makepeace.” All this is systematic enough; 
but we cannot but regret a slight want of 
system in the arrangement of the names 
under each head, which at times leads to 
a useless repetition; and likewise the over- 
crowding in places of examples, which, 
though very useful in a dictionary (such as 
Mr. Bardsley promises us), is rather apt to 
render the pages tedious. 

To mention a few points which® ap ear 
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open ‘to criticism. It is rather startling to 
read (p. 39), “ Giles, the patron saint of the 
huntsman, is but a corruption of Egidius ” : 
such was generally no doubt its Latin equi- 
valent, but it is*very. much more likely, as 
Miss Yonge suggests, that the good Athenian 
who lived on the banks of the Rhone towards 
the close of the seventh century, and is sup- 
posed to have been originally named Aegidius 
(Alyidwe), derived his later name from the 
Celtic giolla, a servant, or the Teutonic gilo, 
a pledge, or even from a corruption of the 
Latin “Julius ;” in any case, however, some 
explanation is needed, and none is given. 

in, Mr. Bardsley says, ‘“Tiddeman”’ (spelt 
also “‘Tydeman”’) is the same as the Dutch 
“Tyddemar.” This is going, we think, too 
much out of our way; why should he not 
derive it from the old Lowland Scotch tiddie, 
cross in temper, or, as Mr. Lower does, from 
the Old English tydy, merry, hearty or neat, 
which is Scotch too? ‘“Cuddie,” an old 
name for an ass, Mr. Bardsley unhesitatingly 
puts down as the same as the familiar pet 
name for “ Cuthbert,’ which was also “ Cud- 
die,” while such an authority as Dr. Jamie- 
son gives it as his opinion that it is an 
Oriental word introduced by the gipsies, and 
no doubt the same as the Persian gudda, an 
ass, and the Hindostanee ghudda, which has 
the same meaning. ‘“ Magpie,” written also 
“magotpie,” we are told, is derived from 
“Mag” (sometimes, but rarely ‘‘ Magot’’), 
the familiar of ‘‘ Margaret ;” why, we can- 
not see. We have little doubt that the word 
is connected with the old Scotch magg, to 
steal, or else with the French magot, a 
monkey (or sometimes hidden treasure), as 
either would convey a good idea of the bird’s 
peculiarities. We have also seen other deri- 
vations of this word which are much more 
probable than Mr. Bardsley’s. “ Cullings,”’ 
“Cullens,” or “ Collinges,” we do not think 
at all likely to be merely corruptions of 
“Cologne,” when they occur as surnames, 
but have much more to do with “ Collin,” or 
“Colin,” the diminutive of “ Nicholas,” or 
derived, as it is sometimes said to be, from 
the Irish cwilean. ‘ Nott,’ or “ Knott,” we 
should put down as later forms of “Cnut ” 
or “Canute,” and not as conveying the idea 
of “not- or nut-headed,” close shaven. ‘“Wad- 
dilove ” or “* Waddilow,” which Mr. Bardsley 
finds written in the Hundred Rolls and the 
Guildhall Records “‘ Wade-in-love,” we much 
prefer, with Mr. Lower, to derive from an 
old name “ Wadel,” “ Wadhel,” or “ Wadelo,” 
found in the Domesday Book, and probably 
connected with “ Wade,” an old heroic name 
well known in Norse legends, or from the 
Scotch waddin, Anglo-Saxon waddend, both 
ef which mean strong, powerful, rather than 
to indulge in the extravagance of talking of 
some one who “ waded in love.” We do not 
understand why Mr. Bardsley need go to the 
French eskirmir for both our skirmish and 
scrmmmage: it is true that the suffix -ish 
would point to a French -ir, but the root of the 
words is decidedly Teutonic, and the initial ¢ 
of the French seems strongly to indicate one 
of their many failures to pronaunce the 
initial Teutonic sc. Hremman or scremman, 
to hinder, disquiet, scream, is a good old 
Saxon verb (Germ. schirmen), and such 
words as cottage, tillage, &c., show that the 
Romance suffix -age (Lat. -aticum) was often 





enough joined to a Teutonic root. Why 
does Mr. Bardsley calla Yeatherd a herdsman 
of heifers, when the word is plainly enough 
the same as the Anglo-Saxon gdthyrde, or 
goatherd ? “Stotherd” again (giving our 
“ Stoddards,” “ Stoddarts,” and perhaps 
“‘Studdy ’’) he interprets as bullock-herd ; 
stott may have been an old Northern localism 
for bullock, but the Promptorium Parvulorum 
gives stot only as horse, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary gives stéd, a stud of breeding 
steeds, especialiy mares.* Lastly, we must 
say, that the misspellings in the text are 
uncomfortably numerous; a fault not to be 
overlooked in a book in which so much de- 
pends on the way in which the names are 
spelt. For instance, several times we find 
**Mr. Lowen” put for “Mr. Lower;” in 
another place ‘‘ Lawrence Mind ”’ for ‘* Law- 
rence Minot;” and again, the strangest 
mistake of all, “Miss Muloch’s History of 
Christian Names’ quoted instead of “ Miss 
Yonge’s.” 

But to turn to the better side of the book, 
which is also so very much the larger—Mr. 
Bardsley makes a very good suggestion 
towards the solution of the enigma of our 
curious inn-signs. Instead of such ingenious 
interpretations as “Goat and compasses” 
for ‘*God encompasseth us,” or “ Bull and 
gate ” for “ Boulogne gate” or “ Boulanger,” 
he suggests that, as at the time when these 
signs were most used and of most use, the 
generality of people could not read, and 
mottoes and texts would thus have been 
quite useless, wherefore signs were used as 
marks of distinction instead of names (as at 
the present day) ; and that accordingly, when 
two tradesmen entered into partnership, it 
is probable enough that they joined their 
signs where they would now join their 
names, Again we must thank Mr. Bardsley 
for showing the enormous popularity of the 
name “John” over all others towards the 
end of Edward III.’s reign, and during that 
of Richard II.—a popularity that, as our 
national hero “Jack” and our national 
name “John Bull” should teach us, has 
seldom been other than great; for he thereby 
overthrows the statement of the majority of 
historians, who, when commenting on the 
clanse in Wat Tyler’s charter “that there 
should be no king named John,” are wont 
to assert that this was not necessarily aimed 
at John of Gaunt, because the peasants of 
England at this time shared with those of 
France and Scotland an intense prejudice 
against the name of ‘ John,”’—this, from 
Mr. Bardsley’s facts, we see was not the 
case. 

In a word, we can thoroughly recommend 
Our English Surnames to all those to 
whom English, and things English, are of 
interest. H. Courrnore Bowen. 








A History of Greece. By George W. Cox, 
M.A. Volumes [. and II. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


In these two volumes the learned and inge- 
nious analyst of the Aryan Mythology 





* I find, however, in Stratmann “ Stot, Swed. stut 
{juvencus) ?” showing that the word may mean heifer, 
but that he considers it doubtful. “ Buculus” he 

ives as a more common meaning of the Swedish 
erivative, though in any case the word is rare. 





carries his History of Greece from the ear- 
liest times to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War. A third volume is to bring the work 
down to the death of Alexander. A fourth 
volume is to bring it to the revolution which 
ended the reign of the Bavarian Otho. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s History is a judiciah 
narrative by a consummate scholar; Grote 
is before all things the great interpreter of 
the Athenian democracy; Curtius is the 
historian of Greek culture in the largest 
sense, bringing the results of Comparative 
Philology to bear on its beginnings, and 
with a special faculty for setting forth 
vividly the local laws of its development. 
Can Mr. Cox’s History—for which he ex- 
pressly disavows any claim to set aside 
these—be said, so far as it has gone, to have 
@ like distinctive character? It might, we 
think, be described as a sceptical analysis. 
Mr. Cox does not give us, on the whole, new 
ideas or new pictures. The new things 
(after the treatment of the mythical period) 
are, in the main, criticisms of detail. Opi- 
nions will, perhaps, differ among students 
as to how far Mr. Cox’s book can be safely 
taken for a guide. But, along with Thirl- 
wall, Grote and Curtius, it will certainly 
deserve to be read as an acute commentary. 

For Greece, the period of contemporary 
record may be said to begin about 450 B.c. 
Before that time we have, as a rule, only 
tradition, supplemented by antiquarian or 
philological evidence. The distinctive fea- 
ture of Mr. Cox’s first volume is his manner . 
of estimating this tradition as a source of 
history. Speakirig generally, we may say 
that he is ultra-sceptical. As Curtius uses 
Comparative Philology to construct, Mr. Cox 
uses Comparative Mythology to destroy. 

Three chief schools have divided moderm 
opinion about the Greek myths. The Prag- 
matizing or new Euhemeristic school strips 
the myth of what is marvellous or impos- 
sible, and sets forth the residuum of possible 
fact as historical. It is true that Achilleus 
slew Hektor, though it is not true that he 
was hclped by Athene. Mr. Grote exploded 
this method. The Allegorizing, or old-phy- 
sical, school finds in the myth a conscious 
symbolism of natural phenomena. The 
poet who describes Odusseus sailing west- 
ward is covertly describing the journey of 
the sun. The Comparative, or new-phy- 
sical, school treats the myth as developed 
unconsciously from natural phenomena. 
The poet who tells the tale of Odusseus is: 
not thinking of the sun, does not know the- 
origin of the story; but, nevertheless, the 
story bas grown out of a primitive solar 
allegory. Mr. Cox’s Aryan Mythology is 
the most complete statement of this last 
view. 

When Mr. Cox comes to apply the Com 
parative method to Prehistoric Greece, one 
general characteristic is apparent through- 
out. Mr. Cox often quotes Mr. Freemaz, 
but he does not seem to us to have weighed 
enough what Mr. Freeman has said on this 
subject of Tradition in one of his best 
essays—that ‘“‘On the Mythical and Re- 
mantic Elements in Early English History.’” 
As Romance is to History, so is Myth to 
Tradition. An historical statement 1s one 
which is accepted as true because it rests on: 
contemporary or other sufficient evidence— 
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having sometimes, however, to be distin- 
guished from the pseudo-historical, or in- 
vention with a purpose. Romance is the 
play of fancy, without purpose, around his- 
torical names or things. Genuine Tradition 
is the oral history of times for which there 
is no contemporary written history. Myth 
bears to genuine tradition the same relation 
which romance bears to history. The task 
of disengaging genuine tradition from myth 
is analogous to that of disengaging history 
from romance. Experience of the latter 
process helps the former; from the better- 
known we can work back to the less-known. 
Now, the characteristic of Mr. Cox’s dealing 
with prehistoric Greece is that he makes 
hardly any attempt to disengage the genuine 
from the mythical element of tradition. He 


despairs of finding any genuine tradition— | 


that is, any history—in the myths. They 
are delightful stories; they are also docu- 
ments for “the mental condition of the 
Greeks and the growth of their polity and 
law :” for instance, Andromache and Nau- 
sikaa show that the condition of women was 
indefinitely higher in the days of the poets 
than it was in the days of Perikles. But 
that is all. No shadow of real events is to 
be looked for in the myths. Take, for ex- 
ample, the legend of Troy :— 


“ This is a tale,” says Mr. Cox, “ which we find 
with all its essential features in every Aryan 
land; and, therefore, if such a war took place, it 
must be carried back to a time preceding the dis- 
persion of the Aryan tribes, ond its scene can be 
placed neither in the land of the Five Streams 
nor on the plains of the Asiatic Troy, not in Ger- 
many, or Norway, or Wales.” 


The legends of the Dorian Migration are 
given up as equally hopeless: ‘ Whether 
the eastward migrations which are said to 
have been caused by the return of the Hera- 
kleids represent any real events, we cannot 
tell, although we cannot in terms deny it; 
but the fact remains that they are move- 
ments eastward, corresponding in many of 
their features to other movements which are 
said to have preceded them.” That is, they 
illustrate a certain law of reciprocity which 
Mr. Cox thinks that he finds in the myths, 
and which he ‘accounts for by their origin, 
as representing the succession of day and 
night. When Herakles dies and Eurystheus 
persecutes the Herakleidae, this is the vic- 
tory of darkness over light ; when Theseus 
and the Herakleidae slay Eurystheus, this 
is the victory of light over darkness. In 
short, “all that can be said about these 
legends as a whole is that the historical 
character of any of the incidents recorded in 
them can be attested only by evidence dis- 
tinct from these myths; and no such evi- 
dence is forthcoming.” In a note Mr. Cox 
adds: “It is forthcoming in the case of the 
stories told about Roland and the Great 
Karl, and the result is to prove the impossi- 
bility of deriving any history from the 
myth if the independent historical testi- 
mony had been lost.” 

‘Now, it happens that this very example 
has been used by Mr. Freeman to illustrate 
the analogy between the process of getting 
history out of romance and the process of get- 
ting tradition ont of myth. Let us see how far 
the result ought to modify Mr. Cox’s con- 
clusion. The Carolingian legend contains 





two distinct elements—the romantic and 
the historical. The romantic element con- 
sists in giving Charlemagne a personal cha- 
racter which was not that of Karl, in making 
him, not a German, but the national hero of 
a people who at that time were not a nation, 
in sending him on crusades to Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem. The historical ele- 
ment consists in preserving the fact that 
there was a time when a single emperor 
reigned from the Hider to the Ebro, and 
that this emperor was a great captain. Just 
so in the Trojan legend it is probable that 
the mythical element is* combined with an 
element of genuine tradition. Without con- 
temporary evidence it would have seemed 
unlikely that one emperor had ever reigned 
over all Western Europe; but we happen to 
know that it was so. 
Trojan myth, Agamemnon is, if not sove- 
reign, at least suzerain of nearly all 
Greece: and he wages a war in the 
Troad. Here we can get no such certainty 
as that which we have in the other case. 
But the analogy affords a probability. It is 
likely that there was a time when a single 
dynasty were at least suzerains of a great 

art of insular and peninsular Hellas. It is 
likely that there was a warfare by which the 
north-west coast of Asia Minor was gra- 
dually hellenised. The myth puts the seat 
of the Pelopid dynasty at Mykene — an 
utterly insignificant place—where, however, 
great remains have been found. The romance 
transfers the capital of Karl from Aachen to 
Paris. It would not have been likely, as 
Mr. Freeman observes, to have transferred 
it from Paris to Aachen. Again, there was 
a real Roland, though he was killed fighting 
against Gascons, not against Saracens : 
there may well have been a real Achilleus, 
though it was not he who took Lesbos. Mr. 
Cox, however, would simply throw the 
Trojan legend overboard altogether. Surely 
this is to give up a part of the work which 
the real historical sense has todo. The his- 
torian ought to remember that tradition is a 
possible source of history, generally inferior 
in degree of value to contemporary record, 
but not different from it in kind; and that, 
however fanciful the dress of the tradition 
may be, it is part of his task to look for what 
is real in it. It seems to us that a good deal 
of Mr. Cox’s ultra-scepticism—as we think 
it—is due in a special way to that solar 
theory which plays so great a part in the 
doctrine of the Comparative school. Herakles 
is as much the sun as Zeus is. The Com- 
parative school refuses to distinguish a myth 
about a hero from a myth about a god. 
Now the distinction may be important. Mr. 
Cox regards the theological myths as mainly 
mere popular appendages of the theology of 
the higher thought. Possibly. But at any 
rate it is clear that myths about Herakles or 
Hengest are more likely to have begun from 
the doings of a man than myths about Zeus 
or Woden. The investigation of myths 
about gods, with all their alloy, belongs in 
the main to a science of religion. The in- 
vestigation of myths about heroes belongs 
in the main to history. In so far as a poet 
is the authority for both, it is of course true 
that, in Mr. Cox’s words, 


“the achievements of Hektor, Achilleus, and 
Sarpedon are as much or as little attested as the 
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terrifie combats of Zeus with Typhon or the 
Titans, or the torturing of Prometheus on the 
crags of Caucasus.” 
But that does not seem to be the point. The 
point is that, when we search into 
about the gods, we expect to find chiefly 
traces of religious beliefs. When we search 
into myths about heroic men, we may at 
least hope to find traces of historical facts. 
The legends of the Dorian Migration must 
surely be taken, as hitherto they have been 
taken by all historians, to represent what is 
in the main a true story. There must have 
been such a thing as a Dorian movement 
eastward. But here, again, Mr. Cox sees 
only a swing of the solar pendulum. This 
instance—belonging, as it does, to the last 
phase.of a mythical age, a sort of gloaming 
—leads us from Mr. Cox’s treatment of 
myths proper to his treatment of those 
traditions which have not an obviously 


‘poetical dress, and which concern quasi- 


historical persons. Grote and Curtius agree 
with preceding writers in regarding Pheidon, 
the Temenide king of Argos, as a real per- 
son, and as one about whom at least two 
things are well made out—that he beat the 
Spartans back from the borders of Argolis, 
and that he reformed commerce by adopting 
the Babylonian system of weights and money 
which Phoenicians and Lydians had made 
current in Asia. When Mr. Cox comes to 
Pheidon, he points out that Herodotos puts 
him about 590 s.c., the Parian marble about 
three centuries earlier, while Theopompos 
makes him sixth, and Ephoros tenth, de- 
scendant of Temenos. “ Inshort,’’ Mr. Cox 
concludes, ‘‘ we know nothing whatever of 
the man or of his time.” Granting the 
exact date to be doubtful, surely we have 
satisfactory evidence for certain general 
statements about the man. To meet this 
evidence with blank negation, is surely to 
carry scepticism to an altogether extrava- 
gant length. Lykourgos is another strong 
case. Curtius, like Grote, observes how 
dim to the ancients were the outlines of the 
Spartan lawgiver’s personality; how sym- 
bolism had grown around his name; how 
his father was called Eunomos, and his son 
Eukosmos. But then Curtius adds: “And 
yet from all this it is not to be denied that 
there really lived and worked in the first 
half of the ninth century a legislator of the 
name of Lykourgos.” Mr. Cox, however, 
would deny it. He does not, indeed, make 
Lykourgos the sun; though we should have 
thought that the founder of the Pheiditia 
might have been identified with the sun- 
god, in his summer zenith, imposing absti- 
nence. But he says “the Spartan law- 
giver must be banished to the cloudland.’ 

He is a beneficent civiliser neither more nor 
less ideal—to use Mr. Cox’s own illustra- 
tion—than Prometheus, Hermes, or Pho- 
roneus. 

If Mr. Cox’s exaggerated bent—as we 
deem it—towards scientific scepticism, makes 
his treatment of tradition on the whole un- 
satisfactory, this very same quality has 
helped him to give a singularly clear and 
good account of the beginnings of Aryan, 
especially of Greek, society. He does not 
idealise the patriarchal state. He shows 
how the old-world tendency to absolute po- 
litical isolation, as contrasted with the mo- 
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dern tendency to international union, had its 
igin in a fact which can still be understood 
ease by the Low-Dutch mind. This is 


the fact, that in the beginning every Aryan’ 


man’s house was his den. It was something 
which he kept, with the jealous ferocity of 
a wild beast, for himself and his own: 
something which no other living thing might 
enter except at the risk of life. The dead 
master of the house being worshipped as still 
existent, and as even more powerful for evil 
than on earth, his eldest son, or living vice- 
gerent, was priest as well as king. By de- 
grees recs Apes (gené) joined and made 
brotherhoods (phatriai), with a common 
worship distinct from each house-worship ; 
the brotherhoods formed tribes (phulai) ; 
the tribes formed a polis or state. But in 
these leagues, smaller or larger, two things 
are to be noted. First, that the tie was 
religious, not political. Secondly, that the 
motive was local neighbourhood. The reason 
why poleis did not join and make a Nation 
was local too. Parliament was conceived 
only as a Primary Assembly. 

When Mr. Cox goes on to show how, 
though there was politically no Greek 
nation, there came to be a national senti- 
ment, it is natural to compare his second, 
fourth and seventh ehapters (especially) 
with the great chapter of Curtius on the 
Unity of Greece (bk. ii, ch. iv.) Curtius 
sets forth how in early times the centres of 
Hellenic unity were the temples of Apollo, 
and how this unity was strengthened by the 
Apolline priesthood. The priesthood was 
not a caste or an order. It consisted of 
persons or families here and there who were 
supposed to be specially favoured by the 
gods, and who bequeathed their office to 
their heirs. The first priests of Apollo, 
coming from Asia Minor, were missionaries 
of culture no less than of religion. The 
temples were centres of civilisation as well 
as of worship. Delphi, above all, was the 
very dugaddc of Hellas: not an ideal centre 
merely, but the political centre of Greece in 
its relations either with the individual state 
or with barbarians. What we most miss in 
Mr. Cox, as compared with Curtius, is this 
clearness about the early significance of the 
temple, and chiefly of Delphi. Mr. Cox fully 
recognises religion as the bond between house 
and house, phratria and phratria, tribe and 
tribe. But he does not seem to recognise 
any such central and Panhellenic influence, 
directly religious, as Curtins finds in the 
Apolline ritual. The nearest thing to it 
which he seems to recognise, is the indirectly 
(sometimes remotely) religious influence of 
the great games. Again, the unifying power 


.of art (especially plastic art) is connected 


with religion more immediately by Curtius 
than by Mr. Cox. In short, Curtius gives 
us a picture of a real unity, primarily spi- 
ritual, having the Apollo-worship, variously 
active, for its central principle: Mr. Cox 
rather enumerates several things which 
tended to modify the normal Greek instinct 
for political separation. But, at all events, 
no one has brought out with greater clear- 
ness than Mr. Cox this great truth that, in 
So far as there was a national unity, its 
origin was religious, not political. 

Next to the treatment of the mythical 
period, the most distinctive thing in these 





two volumes is the general estimate (bk. ii., 
ch. i.) of Herodotos, as an authority for 
the traditions of the Persian Wars. The 
chain of supernatural causation which Hero- 
dotos interweaves with human agency has 
little or nothing to do—Mr. Cox points 
out—either with conscious fiction or with 
love of romance; it simply represents a 
spiritual need of the time. The Herodotean 
sequence of cause and effect is usually either 
ethical or religious rather than political. 
This chiefly theological treatment gives a 
certain epical unity, and epical requirements 
in their turn modify the story. The result 
is that the real motives or causes—arising 
out of political circumstances—are often 
almost put out of sight. Two questions 
are suggested to us by this most interesting 
chapter, and generally by the whole of Mr. 
Cox’s second book. First: Has Mr. Cox 
at all overstated the inseparableness of the 
supernatural detail from the substance of 
the Herodotean narrative ; for instance, in re- 
gard to the capture of Sardis (Her. I. 78, 84), 
is it true that, if we give up the snakes and 
the woman-born lion, &c., “all the circum- 
stances of the capture are gone”? (vol. I. 
p- 255). Secondly: Has Mr. Cox at all 
underrated the average worth of such col- 
lateral evidence for a tradition chiefly oral as 
that of state-registers, works of art, and the 
like—for instance, of the monumental evi- 
ence to which Herodotos appeals for points in 
the story of Midas, of Gordias, of Arion, of 
Kroisos, of Kleobis and Biton? At present 
we are disposed to answer both questions in 
the affirmative. But they deserve to be 
carefully and patiently weighed. We broach 
them here only for the purpose of especially 
commending them to students of Mr. Cox. 

The Persian Wars form the borderground 
between tradition and history. We have 
noticed some salient points in Mr. Cox’s 
treatment of tradition and of this border- 
ground. The second volume ends at 404 
B.c. When the third volume shall have 
brought the work to the death of Alexander, 
there will be more complete materials for 
estimating Mr. Cox’s way of dealing with 
that Grecian history which rests on con- 
temporary written record. 

R. C. Jess. 








MINOR LITERATURE, 


Nach dem Griechischen Orient. Reise-Studien, 
von K. B. Stark. (Heidelberg, 1874.) The com- 
bination of a popular style of writing with scien- 
tific research is very rare in Germany. It is too 
common for scholars to look upon the graces of 
style as meretricious ornaments unworthy of the 
seriousness and depth of truly scientific writing, 
and, on the other hand, it can hardly be said that 
the “general reader,” so well known in England, 
is to be found in Germany in sufficient numbers 
to induce authors to model their style for his 
benefit. There is a greater division of intellectual 
labour in Germany than anywhere else. Most 
readers confine themselves to a very narrow 
sphere, and the effect of these two causes is a 
scarcity of books like those of Layard, Buckle, 
Darwin, Tyndall, Mill, and a host of other eminent 
writers, who understand how to treat abstruse and 
difficult subjects in a manner intelligible to the 
“ general reader.” 

rofessor Stark’s book is an exception to this 
rule. It tells, ina pleasant, unpretending style 
the adventures and incidents of a journey to the 
East, a region now so familiar to most of us that 





it isnot a very easy task to say anything new 
about it. His chief object is to Soaks the 
past glory of the countries he has visited, and 
more stay | to determine how far that 
glory me ue to Hellenic literature and 
art, in which he is quite at home. He takes 
us to the site of ancient Troy, unhappy Troy so 
fiercely contended for by Greeks and Tesdenions 
in times of old, and now in the object df 
scarcely less fierce, though bloodless contention be- 
tween rival antiquarians, divided into two hostile 
camps, and unable to decide whether the city of 
Priam occupied the head of the valley of the 
Skamander, or stood not far from the sea. Pro- 
fessor Stark is decidedly in favour of the higher 
position, and opposes the view taken by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, who has been excavating for several years 
on the site of the later Roman Troja. 

From the plain of Troy the traveller proceeded 
to Lesbos and Smyrna and to the interesting ruins 
of Ephesus, where he rejoiced in the discovery, 
not only of the true site, but of actual remains of 
the great temple of Artemis, revealed by the in- 
wend and the untiring exertions of Mr. Wood. 

erhaps the most interesting chapter is that on 
the so-called tomb of Tantalus, and the rock of 
Niobe, respectively near Smyrna and Magnesia, 
which transport us to ages anterior even to Homer 
and the war of Troy. It may not be known to 
the generality of English ers that Professor 
Stark is the author of a good-sized volume, con- 
taining a mass of archaeological and mythological 
research, grouped round the sculptured relics 
and myths of the House of Tantalus and 
Niobe. In the present volume the author touches 
but slightly on the religious conceptions embodied 
in these primeval myths, in which the nature- 
worship of Greece found its earliest poetical ex- 
pression, All thai. is necessary to prove his scien- 
tific conclusions is thrown into notes, which fill 
forty pages at the end_of the volume. Here ample 
references and quotations are given, by which the 
scholar may test the truth of the author’s views, 

The last portion of the book, which gives an 
account of the traveller's return through European 
Greece, contains little that is absolutely new, but 
much that is interesting with reference to the 
state of society and the prospects of the country. 
The author had neither time nor means at his 
command to make excavations, or to penetrate 
into localities hitherto imperfectly known, He 
has therefore wisely confined himself to givin 
the impressions which a traveller, saturate 
with the lore of ancient Hellas, and glowing 
with enthusiasm for ancient art, must naturally 
feel on first visiting the localities hallowed by the 
great men who are still venerated as the teachers 
of mankind in all that is beautiful in literature 
and art. W. Inne. 


Miss Coorgr’s Life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford (London: Tinsley Brothers) will pro- 
bably be of use in spreading amongst that class of 
readers who would never approach the two folio 
volumes of the Strafford Letters, a knowledge of 
the leading facts in the life of the great Royalist 
statesman. Miss Cooper has at least avoided the 
rock upon which the majority of biographers make 
shipwreck, and is able to see that Wentworth as 
wa as Pym may be admirable in many respects 
without being immaculate. Her work has evi- 
dently been a labour of love. But though the 
letters written by Wentworth to his wife, which 
Miss Cooper has obtained from Lord Houghton’s 
collection, will be read with interest, it cannot be 
said that she has succeeded in throwing any new 
light on Wentworth’s career, excepting, perhaps, 
by the suggestion that his most outrageous actions 
may be found to coincide with a peculiarly sharp 
fit of the gout. 

Miss Cooper, in fact, has unconsciously criticised 
her own book when she says, with reference to the 
verdicts of the Connaught juries (i. 384) :— 

“ Juries were then no more immaculate bodies of 
men than now, and often arrived at verdicts which 
were the very licences of wrong. But they are the 
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only guide for those who do not care to go through 
volumes of conflicting evidence and judge for them- 
selves.” 


Her book, in short, is a good specimen of the sort 
of work which is done by people who do not care 
to go through volumes of conflicting evidence. 
She has got up the Life of Strafford without 
—— more than a conventional knowledge of 

is contemporaries, or of the controversies of his 
day. Of matters actually in print relating to 
Strafford himself she frequently knows nothing. 
‘The only one of Mr. Forster’s books which she 
appears to have consulted is the mere sketch of 
Eliot's life in the Lives of British Statesmen ; and 
she consequently passes over the notable scene in 
1625, in which Wentworth stood his ground in 
the committee on the disputed Yorkshire election, 
and the speech in which Eliot branded him as a 
Catiline, with a mere reference to Eliot’s opposi- 
tion. She shares with many other people a strong 
feeling against Laud. Probably she never read 
‘his works, or she would have known that he dis- 
tinctly denied the correctness of the account of 
his consecration of St. Catherine Cree Church, 
which she quotes unsuspiciously from. Rushworth 
(i. 146), In the same way she says that Laud 
justified the erat] of God the Father in the 
window at Salisbury, broken by Sherfield, on the 
ground (i. 148) that the Deity had been in Scrip- 
ture called the “ Ancient of Days.” Laud’s words 
were :— 


“T do not think it lawful to make the picture of 
God the Father. . . . Ido not think but the repre- 
sentation of God the Father (as in the prophet Daniel 
he is called the ‘ Ancient of Days’) hath been allowed, 
though erroneously, to be made like an ancient old 
man,” 


It is for Miss Cooper to explain the discrepancy. 
On constitutional matters Miss Cooper usually 

contents herself with generalities, and is fond of 

charging Charles with breaking his coronation 


oath by governing contrary to law, ata time when 


the meaning of those laws was the very point at 
Once or twice, however, she descends to 
stamens She tells us (i. 21) that Charles, 

etween his accession and the meeting of his first 
Parliament, “ issued warrants for raising troops for 
the war in the Palatinate on his sole authority ”— 


‘in which part of Germany, by the way, there was 


no war going on at the time. 


She then proceeds 
as follows— 


“and to pay their expenses he levied a tax on the 
people which he called ‘coat and conduct money,’ for 
the dress and travelling costs of the soldiers, promis- 
ing that it should be repaid out of the Exchequer. 
‘This alone was sufficient to check all confidence.” 


Miss Cooper evidently thinks that coat and 
conduct money was a new invention of Charles's ; 
an opinion which was not shared by contempora- 
ries. Their objection was not that it was levied, 
but that it was not repaid. 8, R. Garprver. 


M. Lfon Watras, Professor of Political 
Keonomy at Lausanne, has just published a paper 
entitled Principe Mathématique de lEchange, 
which was communicated by him last year to the 
Institute of France. M. Walras is about to pub- 
lish a treatise on political and social economy, of 
which the first volume will be devoted to “pure 
political economy,” that is to say, abstract poli- 
tical economy, and will contain the mathe- 
matical theory of exchange, of which the paper 
now published indicates the principle. We make 
no doubt of the mathematical talent and in- 
geuuity of M. Walras, but we are not of those 
who look for either light or fruit in economics 
from an attempt to give mathematical form to 
the exposition of economic laws, The urgent 
economic need of the time, to our mind, lies in 
the very opposite direction. What is called for 
is not abstraction, formula, extreme generalisa- 
tion, but the observation of the actual facts of 
the economic world, and the discovery of their 
eauses and connexion. M. Walras seems to be 
ef opinion that the late Mr. Mill's treatment of 





political economy was essentially mathematical, 
though not presented in mathematical form. And 
there are certainly some expressions in his work 
which, taken alone, might give colour to such a 
view ; but nothing could be more contrary to its 

eneral purpose and’ method. We know, indeed, 
sea Mr. Mill’s own lips, that he absolutely re- 
jected the idea that economic laws are susceptible 
of mathematical exposition. As a mathematical 
exercise, the work which M. Walras proposes 
may possess high merit ; and if we might borrow 
an expression from a famous scientific association, 
we should be disposed to refer it from the economic 
to the mathematical section of the field of 
science, 


Mr. Brassey's “ Address to the Annual Con- 
ference of Co-operative Societies” contains some 
instructive facts and statistics, but does not throw 
much light on the future of co-operation. It treats 
first of co-operative distribution, and the pro- 
position, that the co-operative system tends to 
displace retail trade, might almost, if it stood 
alone, make Archbishop Whateley rise from his 
grave. That distinguished prelate taught that the 
perfect adaptation of supply to demand by the re- 
tailers of food is the strongest proof in all natural 
theology of omniscient and Caneieah design. 
We are not of the Archbishop’s mind as to the 
at of the retail system, but his ghost may 

e laid by Mr. Brassey’s statistics (p. 5); for we 
do not see in them much ground for believing that 
retail trade is about to be displaced by co-operation. 
The extent of co-operative trade is as yet alto- 
gether insignificant in comparison. Passing from 
co-operative distribution to the still more im- 
an subject of co-operative production, Mr. 

rassey raises our hopes to the highest point by 
two propositions: 1. “ By co-operative production 
a standard may be established for the adjustment 
of wages.” 2. “A more equal distribution of 
wealth may be obtained by co-operative pro- 
duction.” It is rather disappointing after this to 
be told only of formidable difficulties in the 
way of the system; and, finally, that they 
are such “ that the number of these societies may 
almost be counted on the fingers. Though some 
of the experiments actually tried have been suc- 
cessful, the failures have been more numerous 
than the successes.” Nor does one find much 
help towards the solution of the problem in the 
exhortation: “ Let the co-operators pursue their 
noble task, undaunted by difficulties, and inspired 
by a worthy ambition for independence.” In the 
discussion of collateral topics in his address, Mr. 
Brassey says: “ The rise in the rate of wages has 
been one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
our day. ‘The consequent rise in prices presses 
with a heavy burden on every individual.” Is 
this quite a fair description, on the part of a 
capitalist, of the relation of the late rise of prices 
to the rise of wages? Was the rise in the price 
of coal, for example, preceded by, and strictly 
proportioned to, the rise of wages? In the same 
page we are assured: “There is nothing new to 
economic science in our recent experience. All 
the oscillations in the labour market can be fully 
explained by the law of political economy that 
the rates of wages, like the ere of commodities, 
are regulated by demand and supply.” What real 
light is thrown on the movements of wages and 
yee by the old formula of demand and supply—a 
ormula so vague that several different meanings, 
some of them absolutely false, have been put upon 
it? Speaking of compensations for low wages, Mr. 
Brassey grows poetical :— 


“ The rustic labourer has a garden gay with flowers. 
The leafy shades protect him from the noontide 
glare, and his ears are soothed by the melodious 
minstrelsy of nature—‘the moan of doves in imme- 
morial elms, and murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 
His labours are performed in the free fresh air. They 
are varied and interesting. They tend to invigorate, 
rather than to exhaust, his physicial powers. The 
term of his life is longer. His health is more easily 
preserved, The charms of the rural life, as sung by 





the poet, and painted by the brush of a Linnell or a 
Birkett Foster, are to some natures inexhaustible, The 
golden corn, the purple heather, the sunny foreground, 
and the mellow distance,” &c. 

Tell that to the rustic labourers of Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, or Somersetshire! Who that has 
seen the joyless, weather-worn, prematurely- 
stooped, rheumatic, poorly fed ah clad farm 
labourer of fifty, in one of those counties, could 
have supposed that he has had the com tion 
for low wages which Mr. Brassey’s lyrical effusion 
indicates P T. E. Guben LEsLIE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Proressor G. F. Armstrone’s King David is 
just ready, a volume of 275 pages, being the 
second part of his trilogy of The Tragedy of 
Israel, of which the first part was King Saul. 

Mr. Brownrne’s new poem is expected to be 
out in October. It will be on an entirely new 
subject. 


Mr. Tennyson is writing some new Idylls of 
the King. One is said to be finished. The new 
idylls will probably precede Vivien. 


Tue Rev. Dr. E. A. Abbott, Head-master of 
the City of London School, has in the press a 
short English grammar, entitled How to Parse. 


Tue catalogue of Mr. Henry Huth’s magnifi- 
cent library is nearly ready for press. It is ex- 
pected to form three volumes folio, of the size of 
the large-paper Grenville Catalogue in the British 
Museum. It will not be a mere list of the books, 
but will give the history of the rare copies from 
choice libraries, and notes as to the specialities of 
editions. 


Mr. W. Carew Haztirr has in the press a 
new edition of the poet Suckling’s works, in which 
he will give a few hitherto unprinted poems and 
letters of Suckling’s, a facsimile of his autograph 
signature, &c. r. Halliwell has given Mr. 
Hazlitt leave to reprint his Illustrations of the 
Fairy Mythology of Shakspere (1845), one of the 
scarcest volumes of the old Shakspere Society. 
To it Mr. Hazlitt proposes to add a reprint of 
Ritson’s Fatry Tales, with two Dissertations ; I. On 
Pygmies; II. On Fairies (ed. Frank, 1831, from 
Ritson’s MS.), and some additional remarks and 
illustrations. 


Tue University of Padua, anxious to do honour 
to the memory of Petrarch, the 500th anniversary 
of whose death is, as has already been noticed in 
the AcaDEMY, to be celebrated on July 19 next, 
has appointed a committee to determine the most 
fitting manner of commemorating the event, and 
paying arp to the poet whose latter years 
were spent at Padua, and whose merits as one of 
the revivers of classical learning deserve special 
recognition from the University. The programme 
of the commemorative celebrations announces for 
the first day an excursion to Arqua to visit the 
house which he once occupied, and the spot where 
his remains rest. The second day it is proposed 
to devote to the exhibition of the Paduan MSS. 
and copies of the Italian editions of his works. 
Venice, which in the Marciana Library has pre- 
served a rich treasure of the MSS. of Petrarch—one 
of its earliest donors—intends to have a separate ° 
exhibition of these interesting literary remains, 
and the principal director of that institution is at 
present engaged in writing a critical review of the 
poems, with a notice of the poet in the character 
of politician, diplomatist, and patron of literature. 
The library at Trieste also promises, through its 
chief librarian, to yield its share of critical and 
laudatory tribute to the memory of the poet, in an 
exhibition of the numerous editions of Petrarch 
with which it has been enriched by the liberal 
donation of the advocate Signor Rosetti. 


THe committee appointed to decide upon the 
best means of erecting a monument to the poet 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, whose death we re- 
corded a few months ago, have, in conjunction 
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with the Duc de Ratibor, determined that it 
should take the form of a colossal bust, raised on 
a pedestal to be suitably ornamented in relief. 
It is to be placed in the middle of one of the 
finest squares of Oorvey, and near the library, 
which was so intimately associated with the later 
years of the poet’s long and active life. 

Mr. Freperick Brockmann, of Munich and 
28, Henrietta-street, the English publisher of the 
well-known and justly admired Goethe Gallery, 
consisting of photographs from Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach’s a Goethe’s Female Charac- 
ters, with an explanatory text by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, has, we are informed, purchased from 
Kaulbach’s executors the —_ of all the 

ainter’s unpublished works. These are at least 
500 in number, and include among others a series 
of drawings of contemporary celebrities, desi 
for a picture of the Deluge, pen-and-ink sketches 
in illustration of the pre. of Shakspere, Homer, 
Heine, &e. 1. ‘wa 

On the subject discussed at the last meeting of 
the New Shakspere Society, the’ genuineness of 
the Porter’s speeches in rebeth,: Me. Browning 
Kas given his opinion strongly in favour of their 

nuineness, and of their humour being worthy of 

hakspere. These were among the positions Mr. 
Hales maintained in his paper, and in which he 
was warmly supported by Mr. Tom Taylor and 
Mr. Furnivall. 

We are very glad to find that Mrs. Horace 
Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, the accom- 
plished wife.of the editor of the magnificent vari- 
orum edition of Shakspere now in course of issue, 
has finished her Concordance to Shakespere’s Poems: 
an Index to every. Word therein contained :— 

“To your audit comes 
. Their distinct parcels in combined sums.” 

Mrs. Furness’s handsome volume, which matches 
her husband’s edition in size, look, and faithful 
labour, contains every instance of even every par- 
ticle in Shakspere’s poems, every a, and, for, 
&c., and distinguishes the different parts of speech 
of thé same form, like back, noun and adverb, 
by italic type for the second sense. The only 
shortcoming in the book is its not carrying out 
this principle completely, so that the entries for all, 
adjective, noun, and adverb; for for, preposition 
and conjunction, are respectively Lt. under one 
and the same heading. These are cases where 
the word (all or for) has “ two or more meanings,” 
as Mrs. Furness says, and do not come under the 
exception of “purely grammatical distinctions,” 
like ¢m as a preposition, and én as a postposition or 
complement of a verb—‘ Circles her body in” = 
encircles her body. So little change is needed 
ito render the book consistent and perfect, that we 
hope Mrs. Furness will thus complete her admi- 
rable work. The book comes at a time when the 
close work at Shakspere’s vocabulary and metre 
revived by the New Ricken Society renders it 
doubly welcome. Mrs. Furness deserves the grate- 
ful thanks of every student of Shakspere. 

Tue city of Leghorn has decreed the erection 

of a monument in honour of F. Domenico Guer- 
razzi, the most brilliant novelist of Tuscany, who 
died a short time since. 
_ A comurrres has been formed in Galicia which 
is collecting subscriptions for a medal to be pre- 
sented to the painter Matesko. Matesko may be 
considered as one of the first, if not the first, of 
Slavonic artists, 

THE psychological range possible to a Green- 
lander is so extremely narrow that, although the 
Danish Church has possessed seminaries at two 
of the stations for many years, not one single 
convert has shown intelligence enough to be made 
= At last, however, a young man of singu- 

talent has been found, Tobias Mérch by name, 
and he was ordained by the Bishop of Zealand on 
May 13. The fact that such an ordination was 
unique in the annals of the Lutheran Church 

le the event one of great interest to the in- 
habitants of Copenhagen. 
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Tue publication of an Italian Review, which 
will be the first Italian periodical published in 
Germany, is announced for September next, under 
the editorship of Herr Karl Hillebrand. Some of 
the best-known names in Italy, such as those of 
Villari and Gallenga, are included in the list of 
contributors. 


Tue Austrian poet Robert Hamerling, author 
of Ahasuerus, has accepted a commission to write 
the biographies of the most distinguished con- 
temporary Italian writers for Meyer's Lexicon, 
beginning with the letter C. Professor Angelo de 
Gubernatis is engaged on similar work for the 
“— edition of Brockhaus’ Conversations-Lex- 
ikon. ; 


A Sr. Pererssure publisher has in the press 
the complete works of the late Alexander Hill- 
ferding, who died in 1872. They will occupy six 
volumes, and will be invaluable for the light which 
they throw on the present, past, and future of the 
Slavonic race. 


Tue Academy of Inscriptions has awarded the 
first prize on the Gobert foundation to M. de Bois- 
lisle, for his work eutitled Chambre des Comptes de 
Parts: Pieces Justificatives pour servir a U Histoire 
des Premiers Présidents, The second prize was 
awarded to M. Tuetey, for his work on Les Ecor- 
cherirs sous Charles VII. 


- Aw ancient MS., which had evidently strayed 


pyre the Commune, was found the other day at 
& COO. 


-shop, where it had been left by a mason, 
and had been given to the children as a plaything. 
The MS., which is on paper, and is evidently a 
copy of a still older cartulary, is entitled Abbatia 
de Savigneio ordinis Cisterciensis. On the last 
leaf is the following entry, in a later hand than 
the body ofthe MS, :— 


“Le dernier jour d’Octobre, 1425, fut pris le chastel 
de Mayenne par le comte de Salberi, Anglais, et fut 
reconquis sur le dict Anglais l’an 1448, le 28° jour 
d’april, et fut mis le siége devant la ville du Mans 
par Charles, roy de France, le 1% lundy de caresme 
1447, et reconquis le jeudi absolu.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THe Journal of the Society of Arts for May 8 
contains a report of a highly interesting Paper by 
Mr. H. G. Tainaty on the Antiquities of Siam 
and Camboja, as well as of the discussion which 
followed, in which the Chairman (Dr. Hyde 
Clarke) stated his ethnological views upon the 
early populations of Asia and America. Mr. 
Kennedy drew attention to the fact that the 
Siamese originally descended from Northern 
Laos, and did not become known to history 
until the fourteenth century of our era. The 
magnificent ruins of deserted cities, with their 
gigantic causeways, stone bridges, and megalithic 
temples, which excite the wonder of the traveller, 
belonged to the older empire of the Cambojans, 
and bear witness to its power and prosperity. 
Inscriptions seem to show that they derived their 
religion direct from India. Their modern de- 
scendants are indolent or barbarous. Mr. Ken- 
nedy inclined to the belief that the civilisation 
of both Cambojans and Siamese came rather from 
Hindustan than from China. Their distinctive 
customs and ceremonies are unlike anything that 
we find in the Celestial Empire, while, on the 
other hand, the institution of a dual sovereignty 
—of a major king and a subordinate one—and 
the ceremonial which takes place at a coronation 
reproduce observances found in’ Brahminical 
works of the greatest antiquity. 


AN enterprising Pomeranian family of fisher- 
men has been the means of opening on the Samland 
coast of the Baltic a salmon fishery, which pro- 
mises to become an important branch of industry, 
and is of more than local interest, since the success 
with which the attempt has been attended shows 
how readily, even at apparently unfavourable spots, 
the sea may be made to yield supplies of food and 
sources of wealth in return for a very slight ex- 


»| numerous astronomical, barometrical, 
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penditure of labour and money, provided the 
effort be directed with ordinary sagacity and 
prudence. 


Letters from Australia announce that Mr. 
Forrest was to leave Champion Bay at the end of 
last month, and to proceed with his expedition in 
the direction of Mount Luke, crossing the Murchi- 
son near Mount Gould. The expedition, which 
consists of six men and eighteen horses, carries 
provisions for six months, and is especially orga- 
nised for the purpose of tracing the course of the 
Murchison to its sources, with a view of carrying 
a telegraphic line along its banks, and following 
as far as practicable an easterly direction. If Mr. 
Forrest should be successful in prosecuting the 
<—e aimed at in this expedition, he will not 
only open to our knowledge an area of no less than 
100 million acres of ground, hitherto untrodden 
by the feet of any white man, but he will solve 
the important geographical problem involved in 
the question of what lies beyond the water-shed 
of the Murchison, besides many others of scarcely 
less scientific and practical importance to the 
future development and permanent prosperity of 
the colony. It is not improbable that Mr. For- 
rest may have no better report to give us than 
that which Colonel Warburton supplies in regard 
to the regions lying beyond and to the north of 
the stony desert which he traversed on his line 
of exploration ; but whatever the result may be, 
it evidently behoves the Colony to make itself 
— with its own domain, and we hope the 
public will liberally respond to the appeal made to 
it for its support of Mr. Forrest's expedition, which 
has as yet received only a very inadequate subsidy 
frora the Colonial Government. 





Dr. Kart Zrrret, in a letter addressed to the 
Koinische Zeitung, and printed in that journal 
on May 18, after announcing his return from his 
fourteen weeks’ wanderings in the Libyan desert, 
and the safe arrival of the Rohlfs expedition in 
the Upper Nile district, describes the general 
results of the undertaking, which, if not of any 
great practical value, are undoubtedly of consider- 
able scientific interest. The locality and nature 
of the districts traversed necessarily preclude the 
possibility of discoveries, either in regard to the 
tribes occupying the lands, the practicability of 
cultivating hitherto unused ground, or the exis- 
tence of oases, lakes, or rivers, And all that the 
expedition has done, when considered from a 
simply practical and utilitarian point of view, is 
to decide beyond question that the Libyan desert 
is the most sterile and barren part of the 
entire Sahara; that the irrigation and colo- 
nisation of the true desert are alike impos- 
sible; and that the permanent occupation 
of the oases is not feasible on account of their 
isolated positions. These results, rather nega- 
tive than positive, and which rather confirm than 
extend our previous knowledge, are, however, in 
themselves of considerable importance, by helping 
to set at rest long-ventilated questions. The main 
value of the Rohlfs expedition consists in the 
eognostic, 
palaeontological, and other scientific observations 
made by its directors. Determinations of the 
degree of humidity and the quantity of ozone 
present in the atmosphere were made with great 
regularity; the flora of the oases was carefully 
examined by Professor Acherson; the fauna, in- 
cluding a rich variety of insects, met with equal 
attuntion, while the geology was studied with 
minute assiduity. In this last-named department 
of scientific enquiry real discovery hasbeen made ; 
for instead of meeting in the desert with one uni- 
form cover of nummulites, lime, and sand, the 
ground was found to consist of chalk, eocene and 
miocene formations, intermingled with an abun- 
dant mass of splendidly preserved fossil remains. 
Not the least interesting of the results of the ex- 
pedition are the extensive series of photographs, 
taken by M. Remelé, of the scenery, buildings, 
natives, and animals belonging to the desert. 
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New Rvusn—a town which has sprung into 
existence since the diamond rage in South Africa, 
and whose birth is not yet registered on our maps 
—is already a town of some importance. From 
the Illustrirte Zeitung it a that it contains 
six churches, two large public halls, a circus, ex- 
tensive public offices, prisons, and a postal service, 
both in working order, and a good-sized market 

lace. Two years ago it was a perfect wilderness, 
inhabited by ostriches and wild goats. Now, the 
balls given during the winter season call forth a 
display of diamonds, costumes, and lace, such as it 
would be hard to surpass in Europe. The only 
difference is that orchestral bands are here un- 
known, their place being supplied by two or 
three stringed instruments and a piano, The police 
is capitally organized under the command of an 
Englishman, an ex-cavalry officer. 

The particular diamond mines which have given 
birth to this town are those of Colesherg, situated 
a short distance off. They are divided into about 
3,000 claims, which have been worked to an 
average depth of 100 feet. The mine thus pre- 
sents the appearance of an immense crater, studded 
with innumerable excavations. Amid the noise 
of creaking pulleys, revolving ropes, and trucks 
everlastingly in motion, 12,000 men are daily hard 
at work. Some of the sections have been aban- 
doned, but the greater part yield good returns, 
although since 1872 the price of diamonds has 
decidedly gone down in the market, owing to the 
large “ finds” which have been made. 


From an Archangel correspondent of the 
Russian Golos it appears that, during the ensuing 
summer, it is in contemplation to despatch two 
scientific expeditions, one to the Keme district 
and to Russian Lapland with the object of making 
a study of the geology of the region and examining 
the traces of ancient glaciers, and the other to the 
shores of the White Sea, for the purpose of making 
zoological researches. Much interest attaches to 
these operations, for Dr. Yarkinsky, who for the 
last two years has been at work in these parts, has 
discovered a great many specimens of fish and 
crustacea of an entirely new character. 


WE learn from the States that the United States 
steamer Tuscarora, Commander Belknap, engaged 
in taking deep-sea soundings, left Honolulu March 
18, and arrived at Yokohama, Japan, April 27, 
having made seventy-two casts, the deepest of 
which was 3,287 fathoms. She will now examine 
the southern coast of Japan, from which she will 
carry a line of soundings to Touoga, Aleutian 
Islands, and thence complete the are of the great 
oo the point reached last autumn from Puget 
Sound. 


PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen give an interesting 
table by E. Dierke, of Berlin, of all the colleges, 
schools, and normal training institutions in the 
German Empire. From this it appears that 
109,495 teachers are required for the instruction 
of the entire number of children capable of 
attending school, and consequently that provision 
has to be made annually for the training of about 
4,500 schoolmasters to supply the ordinary average 
loss by death, withdrawal, and other causes. 

















Tue Revue des Deux Mondes contains an inte- 
resting paper, entitled “Le Tonkin et les Rela- 
tions Commerciales,” which, we imagine, is 
intended to be, in some sort, an apology for the 
line of action recently pursued by the French 
in that remote part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
about which, unfortunately, we possess so litde 
trustworthy information, and we think that some 
of the assertions put forward must be received 
with a certain amount of caution. After some 
introductory observations respecting the expedition 
which, at the request of the Annamite Govern- 
ment, was sent to Tonkin last October, under the 
command of the ill-fated Lieut. Francis Garnier, the 
writer divides his r into two distinct parts, in 
the former of whic i relates how one M. Dupuis 
made his way through Tonkin by the Red River 
and its aflluents to the Chinese province of 
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-Yiinnan, and how @ few months ago the com- 


mander of the Bewrayne war-steamer explored the 
seacoast of this country, and delivered it from the 
-—— who had so long infested it, and who had 

or four months actually kept the ports in a state 
of blockade. M. Dupuis, we should mention, 


‘originally started from Hongkong at the end of 


October, 1872, with the ostensible purpose of 
conveying through Tonkinese territory a 0 of 
munitions of war, including chassepots and re- 
volvers, to the Chinese General Ma, who was then 
engaged in operations against the Mahometan 
rebels in Yiinnan. After encountering consider- 
able difficulties and delays, M. Dupuis reached his 
destination in the spring of last year, and was well 
received by Ma, who congratulated him on having 
been the first to accomplish so hazardous a 
journey. On his return the Chinese General 
gave him an escort of 150 braves (¢.e., soldiers), 
with whom, after having sent his companion 

to Hongkong, M. Dupuis took up his quarters at 
the chief town of Tonkin, “afin d’y ouvrir un 
comptoir et de poser les premiéres bases du traité 
de navigation,” which was also one of the objects 
of poor M. Garnier’s mission. The complications 
arising from this course of action on the part -of 
this somewhat curious diplomatic agent (who, 
as we happen to know, has usually carried on a 
very humble mercantile business at Hankow, in 
China), gave rise to the active interference of the 
French naval authorities in Tonkinese affairs, 
the immediate result of which has been the 
signature of a treaty of commerce, but with 
regard to what is to follow eventually, it would 
be premature to hazard a guess. The writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, in speaking of M. 
Dupuis’ journey through Tonkin, takes occasion 
to allude to our repeated and hitherto ineffectual 
efforts to open a commercial route between the 
north-east provinces of India and south-western 
China, and he maintains that if the Song-koi or 
Red River be opened to European commerce, no 
other route will be able to compete with that 
through Tonkin, which M. Dupuis has so success- 
fully explored. In the second portion of his 
paper the writer gives, at some length, interesting 
details respecting Tonkin and its resources, from 
which we gather that it abounds in the precious 
metals, as well as copper, iron, zinc, &c., that it 
is well off in the matter of vegetable products, 
and that the inhabitants are remarkable for the 
pureness of their Mongol type, though they differ 
somewhat in appearance from their neighbours 
the Chinese. vere and typhoons, tigers 
and other wild beasts, fevers and dysentery, are the 
chief, and, we must own, rather serious, drawbacks 
to a residence in this country, which may not 
impossibly become of great importance to the 
commercial world at no very distant date, if 
Captain Sprye’s proposed caravan route to Yiinnan 
should prove a failure. 








THE CHEVALIER DE GRAMONT AND LA BELLE 
HAMILTON. 

In an introduction to Count Antony Hamilton’s 
Memoirsof the Chevalier de Gramont it is told how 
the Chevalier made love to Elizabeth Hamilton, 
and how, when about to quit England, he was over- 
taken at Dover by the lady’s brothers, who asked 
the Chevalier whether he had not forgotten some- 
thing in London, and received the reply: “ << 
I have forgotten to marry your sister.” (The 
Memoirs themselves do not contain this story). 
But however flighty the Chevalier may have been, 
the friends of the lady took care that a proper 
provision was made for her; and it will be seen 
that the Chevalier (then about forty years old) 
was, as might be expected, liberal in the way of 
settlement. A few days ago the original settle- 
ment made on the marriage was sold in London 
by public auction. I am not aware that the 
document has been hitherto noticed, and therefore 
send you an epitome of the contents, which are 
in three skins of parchment, signed by the 
Chevalier. His autograph is of great rarity. 





pire circulation a few ice ofa History of the 
ouse of Gramont; but I am not aware if the 
settlement is there alluded to. 


The settlement is in lish, and is stated to 
be made in the City of on, November 9, 
1663, between the Right Honourable Philibert de 
Gramon (sic), commonly kmown and called by 
the name of the Chevalier de Gramon, second son 
of the late Duke de Gramon, deceased, and second 


brother and heir presumptive and apparent of the 
Right Honourable H de Gramon, Earl or 
Count of Toulonjou, in the province of Bearne, in 


the kingdom of France, by their mother Olaude 
de Momorencie Duchess de Gramon, second wife 
of the said late Duke de Gramon, of the one part ; 
and the Right Noble James Duke of Ormond, ma- 
ternal uncle of Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of 
the Right Honourable Sir George Hamilton, of 
Greensow, in the county of Londonderry, in the 
et ogg of Ulster, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
ight, and the Right Honourable James 
Hamilton, Earl of Abercorn, eldest brother of the 
said Sir George, and paternal uncle of the said 
Elizabeth, of the second . In consideration 
of a marriage to be had between the Chevalier 
and Elizabeth Hamilton on the following morning 
according to the rites of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, and of 13,0767. 18s. 5d. paid to 
the Chevalier by the said Sir George Hamilton, 
the Chevalier agrees that one third of the 
13,0761. 18s. 5d. being (at 13 livres Tournois 
for every pound sterling) 170,000 livres Tournois, 
and also the sum of 90001. sterling, the property 
of the Chevalier, and all other the personal estate 
of the Chevalier, should during the joint lives of 
himself and Elizabeth and the life of the survivor 
be in community between them, and governed by the 
custom of the City of Paris, although they might 
happen to reside elsewhere than in Paris. This 
rovision was to he in bar of any claim by 
‘lizabeth to or out of any estates or offices of the 
Chevalier’s elder brother, the Count, which 
might descend to the Chevalier. The other two 
third parts of the said marriage portion were to be 
at the sole disposition of the said Elizabeth, not- 
withstanding the marriage, and she was to be at 
liberty during her life to renounce and disclaim 
the community before agreed on, and thereupon 
she should become solely entitled to the whole of 
that 13,0767. 18s. 5d. And it was also agreed 
that she should be entitled solely and apart from 
the Chevalier to all real and personal estate which 
during the marriage or afterwards should by any 
means come to her. The survivor of the two was 
to be at liberty to take at a valuation (specified 
in the inventory) to the extent of 20, livres. 
Tournois, or 20,000 livres in ready money, any of 
the goods put in community. Neither of them 
was to be answerable for the debts of the other 
contracted before the marriage. The Chevalier 
then assigns to the Duke of Ormond and Earl of 
Abercorn the [yearly] sum of 15,000 livres Tour- 
nois out of the estates of his brother, the Count, if 
the reversion of them shall fall to him, and out of 
all his (the Chevalier’s) real and personal estate 
present and future, so that Elizabeth is to have 
the 15,000 livres yearly after the death of the 
Chevalier, but only on condition that she renounces 
the benefits thereinbefore provided. for her. The 
Chevalier covenants that his brother, the Count, 
is unmarried and has no lawful issue, male or 
female, and is seised of the viscountcies, seignories, 
lordships, and manors of Aste, Semrac, and other 
places in the province of Bearne, and that they 
will descend to him (the Chevalier) if he should 
survive his said brother; and that his said brother 
was then possessed of the Seneschalship or 
Government of Begorre, in the province of Bearne, 
and was the King of France’s Lord Lieutenant- 
General and General-Governor of the kingdom of 
Navarre, and that the said seignories, places, 
charges, and employments were of the average 
yearly value of 5 ,0000,, and that the Chevalier 


would not do anything to prevent the same from 
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to him, and that he, or omareak 

was then possessed of money, an 
chattels, to the value of 120,000 livres Tournois. 
The Chevalier then enters into what, in modern 
hrase, are called covenants for title and for 
assurance, And lastly it is declared that 
the document was to be construed most favour- 
ably for the said Elizabeth Hamilton. The deed 
is signed by the Chevalier, Philibert de gramont. 

The seal of arms is gone. 

With the settlement is a receipt on parchment, 


i the Chevalier, for the said sum of 
13,0967. 188. 5d. 


Both documents are attested by Moskry (Mus- 
— Milo Power, and Nich. Armorer. 
is settlement was in 1705 produced in evi- 
in France, as a by 
the following note in the margin of the third skin: 
“Paraphé le quinz® jour de juin mil sept cent 
cing, suivant notre procés verbal.” (Signed) Le 
Camus, A. Herbert. And the like note is on the 
receipt. A. J. Horwoop. 








WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Iy turning through some files of old newspapers, 
we have been surprised to notice that the 
question as to the propriety of women taking a 
more prominent part in public affairs was quite 
as diligently discussed a century ago as it is now- 
a-days. A. few extracts which we have made will 
furnish *somewhat curious illustrations of this. 
The Morning Post of April 14, 1780, contains the 
following announcement :— 

“Casino, no. 43 Great Marlborough Street, this 
evening, the 14th inst., will commence the First 
Sessions of the Femate Partrament. The De- 
bate to be carried on by Ladies only, and a Lady 
to preside in the chair. Question—Is that as- 
sertion of Mr. Pope’s founded in justice, which 
says ‘Every woman is at heart a rake?’ On 
the Sunday evening a theological question to be 
discussed.’ 

In succeeding issues of the paper, formal reports 
of the proceedings of this parliament in petticoats 
are published, such as:—Friday, April 21. The 


Speaker having taken the chair, it was resolved - 


nem. con. that the assertion of Mr. Pope’s, which 
says, ‘Every woman is at heart a rake’ is not 
founded in justice. A member presented to the 
House several petitions from men milliners, men 
mantua makers, &c., &c., against a bill entitled 
‘An Act to prevent men from monopolising wo- 
men’s professions.’ Resolved that said bill and 
said petitions be considered.” 

_ “Such is the universal rage for public k- 
ing,” writes the Morning Post, of May 20, 1780, 
“‘ that the Honourable Mrs, L——, possessed of no 
less than two thousand pounds a year, constantly 
speaks at the Casino Rooms on the nights of the 
ladies’ debates.” 

In the Morning Post of March 9, 1781, we meet 
with this report :—“ La Belle Assemblée—Budget. 
The pase of the Budget, and the debate which 
ensued upon the taxes that were proposed by the 
female Premier, as the Ways and Means for pro- 
curing the ~ gues for the present year, afforded 
euch high and uncommon amusement to the nu- 
merous and splendid ey: in the Rooms, that 
& general request was made that on the subsequent 
Friday the Ladies should resume the considera- 
tion of the Budget, in preference to the question 

ven out from the chair. In obedience, there- 

ore, to the desire of the public, the Ladies mean 
this evening to resume the debate on the follow- 
ing taxes, viz. :— 

1, Old maids and bachelors over a certain age. 

2. On men milliners, men mantua makers, men 
marriage brokers, 

3. On female foxes, female dragoons, female 
pla ts, and females of all iptions who 
Me™ won a - of the = 

monkies, lap-dogs, butterflies, parrots, 
and puppies, including those of the human arg 





5. On made-up complexions. 

6. On French dancers, French frizeurs, French 
cooks, French milliners, and French fashion 
mo 

7. On quacks and empirics, including those of 
the State, the Church, on the Bar, etc., ete.” 

About this time, too, we find the following in- 
age problem propounded for the solution of a 
ike gathering in “ The e Hall, Cornhill :"— 
“ Which is the — period of a man’s life: 
when courting a wife, when married to a wife, or 
when burying a bad wife.” 

In 1788 an advertisement appears of the pro- 
posed opening, on March 17, of Rice’s elegant 
rooms (late Hickford’s), Brewer Street, Golden 

uare, for public debate by ladies only. The first 
subject suggested seems quite as comprehensive in 


the matter of women’s rights as the most zealous. 


advocate of them in our own day could desire. 
This is it: “ Do not the extraordinary abilities of 
the ladies in the present age demand academical 
honours from the Universities, a right to vote at 
went) and to be returned members of parlia- 
ment ?” 








THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Mr. Besant sends us the following :— 


The greater portion of the work connected with 

the Ordnance Survey of Palestine executed during 
the last two years has just been brought home by 
Lieutenant Conder, the officer in charge, and is 
now lying at the office of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 
The staple of the work consists of the map, 
which is executed on the one-inch scale, and aims 
at being exhaustive, especially as regards the 
points of antiquarian and biblical interest. Every 
ancient road, aqueduct, and line of communication 
has been most minutely traced, and all ruins of 
whatever date, from the earliest Jewish and 
Canaanite remains, down to the latest Saracenic 
work of interest, have been visited, and are fixed 
an situ, 

In addition to these sheets, which now include 
about half Palestine from Dan to Beersheba (3,000 
square miles), two volumes of very detailed notes, 
made on the spot and daily transcribed, furnishing 
exact information as to all that is visible above 
the present surface, have been prepared, to which 
geological and other observations are added. 

But perhaps the most valuable part of the 
collection is the series of special surveys and large- 
seale plans of all buildings of interest yet come 
aeross by the party; there are from seventy to 
eighty of these, being all of places either entirely 
unknown, or at all events never previously ex- 
amined with sufficient attention; they include 
every kind of architectural detail likely to be of 
service in the comparison of the various ex- 
amples. 

mong the most interesting of these may be 
noted the exploration of Caesarea Palestina, where 
the Temple of Herod was discovered almost beneath 
the remains of the Crusaders’ Cathedral, with the 
greataqueducts which brought water from the Croco- 
dile River Zerka, and from the hill springs ; while 
on the south of the town the ruined amphitheatre 
described by Josephus was examined and planned, 
Not far north, in the wildest part of Carmel, the 
ruins of a Roman town, previously unknown, 
were discovered—foundations and bases of columns 
—a site requiring examination and excavation. 
Again, in the hills west of Samaria a small town 
was discovered which is not even marked on the 
best map. The stones of its buildings are some of 
them ten feet long, and there is a public edifice, 
the foundations alone remaining, of fine masonry, 
but differing essentially from the usual plan of 
either a church or a temple, and yet evidently 
intended for some religious purpose. 

The intricate windings of the traditional Cave 
of Adullam have been followed out to the end. 
The summer palace of Herod at S. Fureidés was 
visited and planned, and Joshua’s tomb at Tibneh, 





with its two hundred lamp-niches, was explored. 
Near Nazareth another site of much importance, 
belonging to the later period of Greek mftuence 
in Palestine, was for the first time described, but 
has not as yet been identified. To these we may 
add no fewer than seven new churches not ex- 
plored by the Comte du Vogué, and a still larger 
number of early Christian monasteries, some with 
curious frescoes, and principally new discoveries. 

The value of the work beyond its intrinsic 
worth lies in the fact that it furnishes. an exact 
basis for further exhaustive labours; the officer in 
charge will be able to say decidedly what points 
would be likely to furnish interesting results, and 
what would not repay the labour of excavation. 
The final result of the works of the Fund will thus 
be an exhaustive account of all that is of interest 
in Palestine. 

In addition to the maps and plans is an ex- 
tremely interesting collection of water-colour 
sketches by Lieutenant Oonder, illustrating places, 
manners and customs, natural history, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN'S DISCOVERIES. 
‘ Queen’s College, Oxford: May 25, 1874. 
The eloquent review in the Quarterly of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy has induced me 
to return to this subject, and to M. Lenormant’s 
highly interesting and suggestive letters to the 
AcapEemy. The Quarterly reviewer has fallen 
jnto a curious misconception upon one point. He 
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believes that the Trojan explorations will demolish 
the current theory of three successive ages—of 
stone, bronze, and iron. Of course, however, it is 
plain that they can do nothing of the kind, since 
no’archaeologist would pretend that each of the 
three ages has been everywhere contemporaneous ; 
on the contrary, there are some races at the 
wy day which are still in the stone age. 

‘hat Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries really prove 
is, that the earliest settlement at Hissarlik was 
much more civilised than the two which suc- 
ceeded it, and that the site of the old hill-fortress 
was occupied by tribes each more barbarous than 
the other, and all more or less unacquainted with 
the metals. Demetrius of Skepsis states that the 
Troad was overrun by various Thrakian tribes at 
different epochs ; and we know from the evidence 
of classical authors that even in the era of Perikles, 
when Greek colonies were lining the coast of 
Thrace, there were still tribes in the interior 
whose weapons were of stone, and who built their 
pile dwellings in the lakes, like the Paeonians 
transported by Darius. 


It is possible, that the race which immediately 
preceded the Greek inhabitants of Novum Ilium 
at Hissarlik, and lived in wooden huts, was that 
of the Kimmerians, whose appearance in Asia 
Minor is dated in the seventh century B.c. Hero- 
dotus (i, 15) assigns it to the reign of Ardys 
of Lydia, but the inscriptions of Assur-bani-pal 
describe two captive Kimmerian chiefs as being 
among the tribute sent by Gyges to the Assyrian 
monarch in 660 B.c. Shortly afterwards, Gyges 
broke off his relations with Assyria and sent help 
to Psammitikhus, king of Egypt, who had just 
revolted from the Assyrian yoke ; in consequence 
of which, Assur-bani-pal tells us, the gods punished 
the Lydian king, by allowing the Gimirrai or 
Kimmerians to overrun Lydia and kill Gyges, 
who was succeeded by his son Ardys. The Kim- 
merians, however, must have penetrated into Asia 
Minor and destroyed the Milesian colony of 
Sinope only just before the tribute of Gyges was 
sent to Nineveh, since they are first met with on 
the monuments in the reign of Essar-Haddon 
(z.c. 681-669), in Khupusca, an Armenian dis- 
trict, under a chief called Teuspa, whose Persian 
name cannot fail to strike everyone. They had 
reached the eastern shores of the Euxine—though 
the Greek settlers there still surrounded them 
with an atmosphere of myth—at the time 
when Odyssey xi. 15-19 was written; and this 
as Kirchhoff has acutely pointed out, could 
not have been much before 660 B.c. The state- 
ment of Herodotus (iv. 11, 12; i. 103-106), there- 
fore, that the Kimmerians had been driven from 
their seats on the Tyras or Dniester by the nomad 
Scyths, not very long before the first unsuccessful 
siege of Nineveh by Kyaxares, and during the 
reign of Psammitikhus, is fully confirmed. The 
occupation of the western part of Lydia by the 
invaders may accordingly Me laced about 660 
B.c., and this would very well agree with our 
being told by Strabo that Novum Ilium was 
founded in the time of the last Lydian dynasty, 
perbaps in the early days of Kroesus,. It is more 
than probable that the Kimmerians were joined 
by some of the tribes of Kolkhis and Pontus, 
whose territory they passed through. One of the 
most important of-these were the Mossynoeki, or 
Moschi, called Meshech in the Old Testament, 
and Muscai’in the Assyrian inscriptions. In the 
twelfth century B.c. they had been the leadin 
people of Asia Minor; and Tiglath-Pileser 

1130 B.c.) informs us that they had conquered 

omagene and held under tribute for fifty years 
the countries of Alzi and Purukhunzi (between 
the Upper Tigris and Euphrates), which had 
once been subject to Assyria. Almost the first 
act of his reign was to defeat their five kings and 
their army of 20,000 men, and then to plunder 
their cities, from which he brought back, among 
other things, vessels of brouze and iron. The latter 
metal must have been long known to the inhabit- 
ants of this region, ; 





The Khalybes were famous for their working in 
iron and steel, and M. Lenormant has shown that 
the mountainous district to the south-west of the 
Caspian was the cradle of the “ Turanian ” race, 
“the mountain of the world,” or “ of the East,” 
to which the Accadian (and Finnish) mythology 
looked back, and on which the ark of the Chaldean 
Noah rested. Philology proves that iron was 
known to the ancestors of the Finns and the 
Accadians before their separation, and the Tubal 
or Tibareni, who are always named in association 
with the Moschi, remind us of Tubal-Cain, the 
yg of the metallurgists in Genesis. Now itis 
clear that the successive inhabitants of Troy, who 
were all equally uainted with iron, can have 
had nothing to do with the great metal-working 
nations east of the Halys. If M. Lenormant is 
right in thinking that Tiglath-Pileser I. crossed 
that river, and even penetrated as far as Mysia, all 
the remains found by Dr. Schliemann must be 
anterior to the twelfth century B.c. For my own 
part, however, I cannot follow the learned French 
scholar in this part of hisargument ; the Assyrian 
king seems to me never to have been west of the 
Halys; and as late as the reign of Assur-bani-pal 
the name of Lydia is said to have been heard at 
Nineveh for the first time. Up to this time I 
believe that the Troad must have remained un- 
affected by the populations of the eastern part of 
Asia Minor, The sole fact in favour of a con- 
nexion between them is that among the kings 
of Comagene defeated by Tiglath-Pileser I. were 
Sadi-anteru and Cili-anteru, the son of Cali-anteru, 
names which recall Sadyattes and such words as 
Skamander, Maeander, Kassander. This, how- 
ever, need not imply anything more than a common 
linguistic origin at some remote era, and it is 
noteworthy that the Medo-Elamite inscriptions 
of Mal-Amir—written in a dialect closely resem- 
bling that of the modern Finnic tribes—mention 
a god Terw or Anteru. I am therefore inclined 
to see in the Kimmerian inroad the first move- 
ment from Pontus to Mysia within the period 
disclosed by Dr. Schliemann’s excavations; and 
it is a curious fact that, while the stratum of 
buildings which I have supposed to a | to the 
Kimmerians and the mixed tribes who had joined 


them is wholly of wood, the Mossynoeki are said - 


to have constructed their houses and fortifications 
of the same material, and to have derived their 
name from a word jéoovy, which signified “a 
wooden tower” in their language (see Dion, Hal. 
i. 26; Strabo, 549). They also wore helmets of 
wood, according to Herodotus (vii. 78, where 
they are distinguished from their neighbours the 
Moschi); and the account given by Xenophon 
(Anab. vy. 4, 26) of one of their hill-fortresses is 
an exact description of Hissarlik. 


If, then, the immediate predecessors of the 
Greeks of Novum Ilium may be considered to 
be Kimmerians and Mossynoeki, their pre- 
decessors again would have been one of the 
numerous Thrakian tribes which found their way 
across the Hellespont. Among their remains, 
fragments of musical instruments in stone and 
ivory have been met with; and it isa singular 
coincidence that the legends of Greece ascribed 
the rise of poetry and the first poets to Thrace. 
Here were localised the myths of Thamyris, of 
Musaeus, and of Orpheus, and Pieria itself, though 
strictly speaking in Thessaly, might roughly 
described as a part of Thrace. The existence of 
stone lyres shows that the “ Trojans” manufac- 
tured their own musical instruments, and the 
ivory lyre would thus have been of home make. 
The importance of this fact is very great. As M. 
Lenormant remarks, none of the — found 
show any trace of Egyptian, or even Phoenician, 
influence; but the ivory must have come from the 
East, and testifies accordingly not only to foreign 
commerce, but also to intercourse with a nation 
which traded with Eastern Asia. The large 
quantity of bronze and copper, which was pro- 
bably brought from Kyprus, points in the same 


direction. Now here we are met by the fact 





which I endeavoured to establish in my previous 
prog soer pele aphic evidence poe oe the 
one > is non- 
Phoenician, and ng amg A an age far earlier 
than that of Mykenae; on the other hand, 
commercial intercourse was carried on not only 
witht Kyprus, but also with distant parts of 
the civilised continent. A comparison of the 
characters found in the on inscriptions 
with those of the Kypriote sy: the 
Hamath hieroglyphs seems to show that long 
before the rise of Sidon and Tyre Northern Syria 
was playing its part in the ancient world, invent- 
ing a system of writing, and carrying trade and 
letters to the shores and islands of the Mediterra- 
nean. And this is borne out by the glimpses of 
early history which we derive from the monu- 
ments of Babylonia. One of the imperial titles 
assumed by the primitive Chaldean monarchs is 
that of “ king of the four races” of Syria (comp. 
Gen. x. 23), as though — of this 
country was one much coveted; Haran took its 
name from an Accadian word meaning “ the road,” 
implying that here lay the highway of commerce 
and culture, while its early supremacy is denoted 
by the fact that on speaks of the “ ancient 
laws of Assur and Haran,” and that the planet 
Mercury is called “the prince of the men of 
Kharran” in reference, apparently, to their astro- 
logical lore; the old astrological tablets speak of 
the king of ’Subarti, or Syria, conquering Dilmun, 
on the Persian Gulf ; and the Calendar—the most 
valuable of acquisitions to the civilised man—was 
first of all borrowed by the Aramaeans from the 
Accadians, and then handed on to the Assyrians, 
and through them to the Jews. The powerful 
kingdom of the Hittites contended long and suc- 
cessfully with the Egyptian empire; and the 
mercantile precedence of Syria may perhaps 
explain how it is that the Greek names of t 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet all end in -a, 
the emphatic , the Shenesteehties not of 
Phoenician, but of Aramaic. The mediation of 
the s would lead us to expect to discover 
traces of early Babylonian (not Assyrian) influence 
at Troy. The symbol of the cross, to which I 
alluded in a previous letter, may have been inde- 
endently invented; but the tree of life, the 
easel animals, and the constellations remind us 
strongly of Assyrian ings, which preserve the 
ancient Babylonian type. The Quarterly reviewer 
suggests that the mysterious disks might have 
been used for ornamentation, like the terra-cotta 
cones found by Loftus at Warka; and I may 
mention that I have myself discovered an arrow- 
head-shaped ornament of stone in the rubbish be- 
tween the lion-slab at Mykenae and the lintel upon 
which it rests, which 1 believe was once stuck 
_ a plaster-wall, like the clay cones of Chal- 


My letter is already too long; but before con- 
cluding, I should like briefly to refer to the 
arguments drawn by M. Lenormant from the 
identifications proposed by tologists of monu- 
mental and classical names. ey seem to me far 
too questionable to be relied upon. The inter- 
change in Egyptian of letters such as ¢ and d, 
1 and r, the want of vowels, and the possibility of 
finding geographical terms of similar sound all 
the world over, seem to me more than enough to 
explain the resemblances pointed out between 
Iluna or Iruna and Ilion, between the Daanau 
(whom M. Chabas would make the Daunians) 
and the Danai. Most of the fair-skinned tribes, 
in whom the present school of tologists 
see Greeks and Italians, are, believe, 
nations of Northern Africa, like their allies the 
Lebu and Mashuash. The Shardaina, which may 
just as well be read Shaltaina, and used to be read 

hairetana, and identified with the Kretans, or 
the inhabitants of the Orontes, are now assumed 
patecamas yee vane = he att the Zanklaeans 
is su to be found in the great Harris papyrus. 
The PRowche are set down . be the 
(Tyrrhenians), in forgetfulness of the fact that 
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their proper name was Rasenna, and that their 
appearance southward of the Po was a compara- 
tively late event; the Shekursha become the 
Siculi, r being read as 7, and sh being unnoticed ; 
and the mythical Pelasgi are discovered again. in 
the “Pelesta of the mid sea.” The most famous 
of these identifications is that of the “ Akaiusha 
of the sea” (yuma) with the Akhaeans ; but the 
final sibilant of the Egyptian word is unaccounted 
for, and since the name given to the sea they 
inhabited is borrowed from the Semitic of Palestine, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the Akaiusha, 
like the Caphtorim, the Philistim, and other tribes 
settled in the Delta, belonged to the Semitic race. 
A better case might be made out for the inhabi- 
tants of the coast of Asia Minor; but here, un- 
fortunately it is the modern and not the ancient 
names which are used for the purpose of identi- 
fication; the Lykians, for example, being called 


Leku or Reku instead of Termilae. But the fatal: 


objection to all these attempted identifications is, 
that the naval power supposed to be enjoyed by 
the Akhaeans at an early period, and their exten- 
sive naval alliances with Libyans, Sardinians, 
Etruscans, and others, have been so utterly for- 
tten as to leave not a single- memorial in the 
Fallads and epics which celebrated the former 
glories of the Akhaean race. The ingenious refer- 
ence which M. Lenormant makes to the thalasso- 
kratia of Minos must, as it seems to me, be given 
up on account of the lateness and suspicious quasi- 
historical character of the legend. Moreover, it 
is ascribed to Krete, not to the Peloponnesus ; and 
a genuine tradition of such a maritime supremacy 
should be sought for only in the Homeric poems. 
A. H. Sayce. 








DR. R. MORRIS AND DR. WEYMOUTH. 
May 25, 1874. 

Dr. Weymouth, in his recently published 
Answers to Questions on the English wage, 
takes exceptions to certain statements in my 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 

I should not have troubled you with these few 
remarks, were it not that Dr. Weymouth has fallen 
into some very grave blunders in his anxiety to 
show that I have gone astray. 

First. Dr. Weymouth very boldly denies (p. 
77), what most Teutonic philologists have a 
tolerably clear (at least to my dull comprehension), 
that did is a reduplicate perfect of da He does 
not see that do must be compared with Sanskrit 
dhd, to place ; perfect dadhau ; but he compares it 
with the Gothic weak verb taugan (O. E. tawian, 
E. E. tawen), violating at the very outset Grimm’s 
law. The verb do must have existed in Gothic; cf. 
deds, a deed. On p. 78 Dr. Weymouth commits the 
grave error of comparing Eng. do with the Sanskrit 
dd, to give, and Gr, dw. Mere tyros in philology 
kmow, however, that this is wrong—Sanskrit 

t=Gr. di-dé-mi; while Sanskrit da-dhd-mi 
=Gr. ti-thé-mi, The Latin had once a 
dare = dhare, to place, or make, cognate with Eng. 
do, cf. cre-do with Sanskrit srad-dadhd-mi. (See 
Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Series, ed. 1864, p. 205). 

Secondly. Dr. Weymouth says that the O.-E. 
dyde isa weak preterite, perfectly regular in its 
formation, from do, except that the vowel is modi- 
fied by wmlaut. There are two doubtful, if not 
wrong, points in this assertion: (1) If dyde-were 
perfectly regular, it would have been do-ede, not 
dyde. According to Dr. Weymouth’s classification 
of weak verbs (p. 79), it ought to be called a con- 
tracted verb. 

The preterite of do is evidently not formed from 
the root do, but from the more primitive form da: 
hence it has at through the following stages : 
3 daida ; (2) déda (as in Old Saxon) ; () dyde ; 

4) did. ‘The O. E. fon = fangan, to take ; pret. 
» Pp. fongen (Goth. fahan, pret. faifah) is ex- 
actly analogous to do and did, is view be 
correct, and it is that generally held, the y or ¢ of 
did is 8 weakening of an original diphthongs] ei, and 





is, therefore, not the umlaut change we see in fox 
and vixen, or man and men, 

Thirdly. Dr. Weymouth declares (p. 78) that 
bry -d or -t of the 4 = of weak verbs is identi- 

in origin with the -d or -¢ in the ive 
ticiple. As the analogue of -d or -¢ es suffix of 
the past tense does not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Latin, this statement is, at the first blush, very 
unlikely. 

Again, in Sanskrit we find the past participle 
passive is -ta-s (s=visarga). By Grimm’s law 
this should correspond to -¢h in the Low German 
dialects. Consequently we find the suffix of the 
pas. part. is -th in Gothic. In English it is-d or -¢, 
except in (un)-cou-th from can. 

Fourthly. As Dr. Weymouth professes to write 
for young students, he ought not to make their 
knowledge hazy by the introduction of mere 
unsupported conjectures of his own about the 
origin of the suffix d ortas a sign of the past 
tense. (See Questions, p. 78.) 

Fifthly. Dr. Weymouth is far too positive and 
dogmatic in his assertions when, in the face of all 

hilologists, he says: “It cannot be admitted 
Pp by Dr.-Weymouth] that -de or -ed = did.” 

A comparison of the plural preterites of weak 
verbs in Gothic with other Teutonic forms seems 
conclusive to me that d of the past tense = did, 

Sixthly. Dr. Weymouth complains of my non- 
historical classification of weak contracted verbs. 
Of his own I cannot see that it is very scientific 
or historical. - 

(1.) What authority has he for the A.-Saxon 
p- iciples swét and lett? I have never met 
with them. 

(2.) Why has he got rid in Class A, whereas, 
according to his own classification, its participle 
shows that it belongs as much to B as A ? 

(3.) Where is Dr. Weymouth’s authority for 
A.-S. hreddan, to rid. Its ordinary meaning is to 
take ; but A.-S. dhreddan of course does mean to 
rid; in Early and Middle English ridden = to rid. 

(4.) The A.-S. screadige could not have been a 
contracted verb. Its very suffix ought to have 
shown Dr. Weymouth that it was an oversight, if 
nothing more, to put it in the same class as set. 

(5.) Dr. Weymouth has (p. 80) confounded to 
shut, A.-S. scyttan, a weak verb, with to shoot, 
A.-S, scedtan, a strong verb, The two forms are 
quite distinct in all the periods of the language. 

(6.) Dr. Weymouth does not explain why 
verbs of Class D, being of foreign origin, are con- 
tracted. 

(7.) Verbs of Class C (Dr. Weymouth’s classi- 
fication) are all given in my Grammar, and are 
treated historically. 

8.) The contract verbs are arranged histori- 
cally, and, I hope, scientifically, in the Appendix 
to my Aceidence, pp. 308-313. 

Seventhly. (1.) Dr. Weymouth accuses me of 
not noticing that pure English adjectives some- 
times take plurals, I have not met with them, 
and therefore have not spoken of them. The onl 
instance given by Dr. Weymouth is Chaucer's 

eres. As this is a word of entirely doubtful 
origin, the less said about it the better for young 
students. 

(2.) Again, Iam accused of not showing that 
adjectives in E. E. only take s when they Py 
the noun. Chaucer is an authority for E. E., 
according to Dr. Weymouth’s classification of the 
ers we of the language, and ‘yet he has “ capitalles 

ettres ” (Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 16). In 1340, we 
find the adjective in s put before the noun in 
“ principals doles” (Ayenbite, p. 17: ed. E. Eng. 
Text Soc.). My statement, therefore, on p, 104 
of my Acctdence is guardedly worded. 

(3.) I understand Dr. Weymouth to say that I 
have failed to give,as he has done, examples of 
an adjective used meager in -s. If he will 
turn to my Accidence, § 106, p. 105, he will find 
the very passage he quotes in his Answers, p. 87. 
I have done more than this: I have shown that in 
1340, N. Fr. adjectives took a plural s when no 
substantive followed (see Accidence, p. 105). 





Dr. Weymouth complains (p. 52) of the inac- 
curacy of those who derive weight from weigh, 
&c., “as though the words were formed in the 
modern s of the language.” Yet on p. 50 
he says weft and woof come from weave. Some 
statements of the doctor's are very questionable :— 

(1.) That ditch comes from dig through dike ; 
dike and ditch are merely variants of the O. E. dic. 

(2.) That road comes from ride. The general 
doctrine of Teutonic philologists is that the ¢ in 
ride is a weakenin of an original a: cf. bind and 
bound (O. E. ; 

(3.) That doom comes from deem; the very 
reverse is the truth, for deem is to give a doom. 

(4.) Dr. Weymouth has certainly not clearly 
explained thought from think, He ought to have 
shown his students that the n (as in bring, gang, 
stand) is non-radical, 

(5.) Many, in “a great many,” may be the 
O. Fr. maisnee, E. E. meine, matne, which we 
have in ment-al, It is, more probably, the A.-S. 
maenigeo, manegu, a multitude. 

(6.) Dr. Weymouth explains aware as on ware, 
on guard. I believe the phrase on ware (= with 
caution) does oceur in O, fe, writers, but the his- 
torical evidence, as Mr. Skeat says, in the Journal 
of Philology, v., p. 42, is distinctly in favour of 
aware com rom 0. E, (or A.-S.) ge-waer, 
through M. E, t-war, y-war. 

(7.) Can age (p. 14) be a word of “ purely 
English origin” 

(8.) Are king and queen (p. 27) of different 
roots ? 

Lastly. Of Dr. Weymouth’s peculiar notions 
about Barly English pronunciation, I will not 
now say anything, but am content to let them be 
dealt with by Mr. Ellis. 

RicwarD Morris. 








The Evrror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
thetr aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 30, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Collection 
of Pictures of the late J, Eden, 


Esq. 

2p.m. Third Floral Hall Concert. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. R. A. 
Proctor on “The Planetary 
System.” 

” Crystal Palace Third Summer 
Concert (Randegger’s /ridolin). 
Monpbay, June 1, 1 p.m. Geographical : Anniversary. 
2p.m. Royal _ Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
3 p.m. Mr. Oberthtir's Concert (Hanover 
Square Rooms). 
7 p.m. Entomological. 
8 p.m. Social Science Association: Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi on “ Im- 
prisonment for Debt.” 
” British Architects, 
po Fifth Philharmonic Concert (St. 
Lae W. B.C 
8.30 p.m. G cal: Dr. W. B. Car- 
, one on “ Further Enquiries 
on Oceanic Circulation.” 
JESDAY, June 2. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Dr. W. H. 
of bu : . Stone en “The Theory of 
Stringed Musical Instruments.” 
7 p.m. Sculptors of England: Anniver- 


sary. 
8 p.m. Anthropological. 
8.30 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
» Zoological. 
'EDNESDAY, June 3, 1 p.m. Horticultural. 
Ls ° 8 p.m. Microscopical. Obstetrical. 
HURSDAY, June4, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professer 
7 , , Story Maskelyne on “ Physical 
Symmetry in Crystals.” 
6 p.m. Royal Society Club, 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. George 
Browning on “The Art Trea- 
sures of Italy.” 
” Chemical. Linnean. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: Election of Fellows. 
Fripay, June 5, 3 p.m. Hallé’s Fifth Recital (St. James's 


Hall). 
4 p.m. Archasological Institute. 
8 p.m, Philological: Mr. Brandreth on 
“ Some Sources of Mythology.” 
’ Associati 


” Geologists’ 5 on. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution : Professor Bur- 
don Sanderson on “ Venus’s Fly- 
trap (Dionaea muscipula). 
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SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Human Nature, being an at- 
tempt to introduce the Experimental Method 
of Reasoning into Moral Subjects, and Dia- 
logues concerning Religion. By David 
Hume. Edited, with Preliminary Disser- 
tations and Notes, by T. H. Green and 
T.H. Grose. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) . 


Tue seasonableness of this new edition of 
Hume’s philosophical works will scarcely be 
disputed ; and it must be acknowledged that 
the labour of editing it has been most con- 
scientiously performed by a thoroughly ac- 
complished metaphysician ; though we may 
regret that the work was not undertaken by 
a somewhat more sympathetic editor than 
Mr. Green, The aid which the latter 
furnishes towards the better comprehen- 
sion of his author is contained almost 
entirely in two introductory essays of un- 
equal length prefixed to the metaphysical 
and moral treatises respectively. The notes 
which he has added throughout the body of 
the work are, with very few exceptions, 
merely references to these introductions. 
No one, however, who reads Mr, Green’s 
essays will accuse him of having performed 
his task in a careless or superficial manner. 
They represent a most laborious and ex- 
haustive study of the writings not of 
Hume only, but of his English predecessors ; 
they are written with great metaphysical 
ability, and in a style which has many lite- 
rary excellences, and which, if somewhat 
difficult, is so chiefly because it gives in a 
very condensed form a mass of very close 
reasoning, and not from any want of co- 
herence, clearness, or definiteness of state- 
ment, There can be no doubt, therefore, of 
the intrinsic merit of Mr. Green’s work; 
though its different parts, considered as 
contributions to the history of philosophy, 
are, for reasons which I shall presently 
explain, of somewhat unequal value. And 
his critical discussion of English Empiricism 
as developed in Locke and Hume will have 
all the more interest for English readers, as 
being a really masterly application of a 
method of philosophy with which English 
readers are still comparatively unfamiliar. 
But whether this criticism is quite properly 
placed in an Introduction to Hume, is much 
more open to question. No doubt Mr. Green 
has conscientiously endeavoured, in the course 
of his argument, to give a connected expo- 
sition of the systems of Locke and Hume. 
But since he is at the same time still 
more concerned to refute them in a com- 
plete and effective manner: the result 
is that his criticism is likely to be more 
instructive to a student already familiar 
with the authors criticised, than to one who 
still needs to be “ introduced” to them. 

Mr. Green states very clearly at the out- 
set his reasons for adopting this treatment 
of the subject. The point of view from 
which he writes is that of Kant’s “new 
method of philosophy as elaborated by 
Hegel,” which, as he afterwards says, re- 
duces “ psychology to metaphysics.” He is, 
therefore, altogether hostile, not only to 
Hume, but to manner of philosophising 
generally prevalent in England: which, 
(with whatever differences in specific doc- 





trines), has always shown the contrary ten- 
dency to reduce metaphysics to psychology. 
He adopts, in fact, the view generally cur- 
rent in the German schools that have sprung 
from Kantism, that the sole function of 
English philosophy was to prepare the 
way for Kant; that when, through Hume, 
it had fulfilled the office of awaking the 
thinker of Kénigsberg from his “ dogmatic 
slumber,” its part in the world’s history was 
played out; and that since that time, except 
in so far as it has received back illumination 
from Germany, it has been altogether un- 
progressive and unfruitfel. Thus his chief 
concern with the philosophy of Locke and 
Hume is to show that their method, con- 
sistently developed, ends by proving impos- 
sible the very knowledge of which it pro- 
fesses to explain the origin and define the 
limits; so that the attempt of later empiri- 
cists to use Hume’s principles constructively 
is foredoomed to inevitable failure. This is 
a polemical object of much interest and 
importance, but one somewhat difficult to 
combine satisfactorily with the expository 
function which Mr. Green ostensibly under- 
takes on the present occasion. He certainly 
endeavours to explain to the reader what 
Locke and Hume actually thought; but he 
is so much more anxious to exhibit the con- 
clusions at which they ought logically to 
have arrived, that these latter are likely to 
get confused in the reader’s mind with the 
real tenets of the philosophers. Nor, it 
must be added, has Mr. Green himself es- 
caped this confusion; his critical aim has, 
in several cases, impaired his historical 
fidelity. 

In this respect, as was before hinted, 
there is a great difference between different 
portions of his work. In that part of the 
introduction which is concerned with Hume’s 
system, Mr. Green does give (along with his 
critical reduction of Hume to complete 
nescience) an exposition of the philosopher’s 
own conclusions which is for the most part 
remarkably faithfaland clear. But the first 
portion of his essay is occupied with an 
equally elaborate criticism of Locke; and 
here, in spite of the care with which Mr. 
Green has studied his author, and the seru- 
pulous exactness with which he supports 
each point of his exposition by quotations 
and references, it somehow turns out that 
when we gather up the expository results of 
Mr. Green’s130 closely reasoned pages, most 
of the characteristic features of the historical 
Locke have disappeared. The striking differ- 
ence between these two effects is partly 
due to the difference between the philosophies 
expounded. Hume is a comparatively co- 
herent and harmonious thinker: he rarely 
forgets in one place what he has said in 
another—though -he is sometimes not un- 
willing that his reader should but half re- 
member it. Loeke, on the other hand, is 
perhaps the most incoherent of all English 


-metaphysicians, not even excepting Hamil- 


ton. He is both fundamentally and super- 
ficially incoherent; he maintams together 
positions really irreconcileable, and he con- 
tinually commits himself to express contra- 


dictions: there is scarcely one of his tech- 


nical terms which he does not use differently 


| in different passages, and scarcely one of his 


classifications which does not involve cross- 





divisions. Aceordingly there is no writer 
whom oe ae ee present out of 
his own mouth; and that in the mere en. 
deavour to make him consistent with himself. 
At the same time this very incoherence is 
greatly due to the perfect naiveté of Locke’s 
manner of philosophising. He tells in such 
@ plain unvarnished tale the results of his 
reflection on knowledge, that it would have 
been scarcely possible for Mr. Green 
and others to misunderstand his general 
drift as much as they have done, if they 
had not come with a definite preconception 
of what the founder of modern Empiricism 
must have said, fixed upon those parts of 
his statement which best answered to that 
idea, and attached to these an unwarrantable 
priority in importance over the rest of his 
narrative. It is quite legitimate, and may 
perhaps be useful, to point out in detail 
Locke’s inconsistencies, and show to what 
paradoxical results certain of his premises 
logically lead; but to present these para- 
doxes as the actual tenets of the philosopher 
is surely to mix history and controversy in 
an unedifying manner. Partly, again, Mr. 
Green seems to have been misled by im- 
perfectly conceiving Locke’s philosophical 
antecedents. He describes him as having 
“‘ gathered up the results of the empirical 
philosophy of Hobbes and Bacon.” But, in 
fact, Locke owes nothing at all to Bacon; 
it is difficult to believe that he had even 
read the Novum Organon; and though he 
owes something to Hobbes, his connexion 
with Descartes is much more important. 
Every part of his system stands in direct 
relation to the Cartesian; sometimes, of 
course, the relation is that of antagonism, 
and naturally these points of controversy 
were especially prominent in the view of 
Locke and his contemporaries; but at this 
interval of time we can clearly see that 
he accepted the characteristic teaching of 
Descartes to perhaps as great an extent as he 
rejected it. There is, no doubt, one authority 
for which he has more reverence than for 
either Hobbes or Descartes, namely, Com- 
mon Sense; but he seems to accept Descartes 
as the prophet of Common Sense, wherever 
the two are not patently at issue. With 
Descartes he holds that reflection establishes 
the distinct and equal reality of the separate 
entities, mind and matter; that “we have 
as clear ideas of spiritual substances, im- 
material thinking beings as of bodily sub- 
stances.” Even the hypothetical Monism 
with which he afterwards qualifies this 
Dualism, allowing that the substance—as 
distinct from the properties—of mind may 
possibly be the same as the substance of 
matter, might be derived directly from 
Descartes’ account of Substance. “We 
have no idea of substance,” said that 
philosopher, ‘‘ except that it is something in 
which exists some property or quality 
of which we have a real idea.” “Very 
well,” said Locke, “then why not one 
substance for the two sets of qualities?” 
From Descartes again he derives the episte- 
mological position (if we may borrow a useful 
term of Ferrier’s) which ultimately, though 
not by Locke, was found so incompatible 
with ontological Dualism: that each of us 
has immediate, intuitive knowledge of mental 
existence alone—of his own étre pensant 
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and of its pensées; and that, as to other’ 
existences d) God and (2) the material | 
world, we can only attain certainty me- | 
diately, of reasoning different 
gage ts cngponadig So rt find the 
two thinkers in perfect accordance, though 
they differ, of course, as to the method of 
attaining this secondary certainty in each 
ease. “If I doubt of all things,” writes 
Locke, “ that very doubt makes me perceive 
my own existence, and will not suffer me to 
doubt of that;” while again, “there can 
be nothing more certain than that the idea 
we receive from an external object is in our 
minds; this is intuitive knowledge.” But 
the existence of God I know not immediately, 
but by demonstration; and my knowledge 
of the existence of external things is less 
certain than intuitive knowledge ; it is, how- 
ever, sufficiently trustworthy; it is “an 
assurance that deserves the name of know- 
ledge.”” Thus Locke does not doubt, though 
he admits the possibility of doubting, the 
independent existence of the material world 
such as common sense, instructed by physical 
science, conceives it to exist apart from our 
consciousness; a world without colours, 
sounds, smells, &c., and composed ultimately 
of particles of matter whose size, shape, ar- 
rangement, &c., are unknown, but of which, 
as aggregated into larger masses, the ‘‘ pri- 
mary qualities’ are faithfully represented in 
the world of our thoughts. Thus again, for all 
the controversy about innate ideas, Locke’s 
view of the origin of knowledge is at least 
so far Cartesian that his empiricism has 
no affinity with the Sensationalism which 
was afterwards derived from it. What 
Locke is concerned to maintain about the 
origin of ideas is merely that an idea first 
occurs in mental experience on presen- 
tation of some individual thing or event 
of which it is the idea. Material things 
or events are, of course, presented to 
the mind by means of some motions of 
material particles first without and then 
within the percipient’s body, “ which, being 
continued to the brain, produce ideas in the 
mind.” But Locke does not confound the 
material cause with the mental effect, nor 
does he enquire how the motions produce 
the ideas; he only knows that “God has 
annexed the latter to the former.” 

In all these points Mr. Green seems to have 
been led by Locke’s carelessness of statement 
to mistake his real views. He attributes to him 
a fundamental confusion between physiology 
and psychology in his account of the origin of 
ideas ; where he is really only guilty of loose- 
ness in his use of the word “ sensation ”—a 
looseness, it must be added, from which Mr. 
Green himself is not free, as he employs it 
to denote both a psychical fact (feeling) and 
a physical fact (motion of nerve-particles), 
and does not always make it clear which of 
the two he has in view. Again, he explains 
Locke’s reluctance to call his “ assurance ” 
of the existence of the external world know- 
ledge, by referring to his definition of know- 
. as a “ perception of agreement between 
ideas.” But it is evident that Locke never 
saw that “real existence agreeing with any 
idea ” was not acase of “ ment between 
ideas ;” otherwise he could hardly have 
claimed “intuitive knowledge” of his own 
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existence. Again, Mr. Green fathers on 
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Locke the doctrine of later empiricism—that 
what permanently exists is essentially un- 
knowable—by a most complicated misappre- 
hension: viz., by mistaking his view of 


substance, mistaking his view of real essence, | 


and mistakenly identifying the two. For 
Locke’s ‘‘ Substance,”’ as was before said, is 
that in a thing of which we have no idea 
except as a substratum for qualities to 
inhere in: it is, therefore, necessarily no 
further knowable than in this obscure and 
relative manner. ‘“ Real essence,” on the 
other hand, is that quality of a thing from 
which its other qualities are derived : this in 
the case of material things is accidentally 
unknown to us, because our faculties are not 
acute enough to discern the size, shape, and 
arrangement of their ultimate parts: but it 
is not intrinsically unknowable. The primary 
qualities of matter have, Locke always holds, 
a@ permanent extra-mental existence, and 
are, in kind, faithfully represented by our 
ideas of them: but what particular modes 
of these primary qualities belong to the ulti- 
mate parts of any material thing we do not 
know. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that on none 
of these points is Locke’s doctrine given in 
a clear and consistent form; and that his 
editor can always quote chapter and verse 
in support of his own interpretation. In- 
deed, one cannot but admire, as a mere 
display of logical strategy, the close, patient, 
and complete manner in which Mr. Green, 
arguing from premises which Locke has 
undoubtedly furnished, cuts off from him 
all retreat from ultra-phenomenalist conclu- 
sions. Only these premises are often mere 
inadvertencies which one feels sure Locke 
would have abandoned without the least 
hesitation. To take the most important in- 
stance of this. Mr. Green treats as a cardinal 
metaphysical doctrine of Locke’s the state- 
ment that “relation is not contained in the 
real existence of things, but is something 
extraneous and superinduced ” (B. ii. c. xxv. 
§ 8). From this he quite legitimately infers 
that “all relation is a fiction of the mind ;” 
that nothing really is related as we think it, 
but is only so thought by us ; nothing, there- 
fore, is really identical, really causing or 
caused, &c.: thus, no doubt, we are reduced 
to the mom feeling as the sole reality. 
But that Locke has never dreamt of drawing 
this inference is sufficiently evident when we 
examine his treatment in detail of these 
relational ideas. The only one which he 
does regard as a “ fiction of the mind ’’—and 
in some passages as an unnecessary fiction— 
is Substance; and this for special reasons as 
above explained. Our ideas of Cause and 
Effect, he distinctly states, are derived from 
observation of real causation : “ Finding that 
.... fluidity .-. . . is constantly produced 
by the application of a certain degree of 
heat . . . . we call thesingle idea of heat in 
relation to fluidity the cause of it.” Indeed 
so far is he from attaching to his distinction 
between ‘‘ simple ideas” and ‘ideas of re- 
lation” the importance which Mr. Green 
attributes to it, that we find him tranquilly 
acknowledging (c. xxi., § 3) that “all our 
ideas, of what kind soever, when attentively 
considered, include in them some kind of 
relation.” 

In short, in so far as Mr. Green has aimed 





at demonstrating Locke’s inconsistency, his 
argument is overwhelmingly, but super- 
fluously, effective; in so far as he has at- 
tempted the more delicate task of determining 
which of Locke’s inconsistent positions were 
most important to their author, his work, 
however able and suggestive, is not satis- 
factory. 

The case becomes different when, after a 

brief account of Berkeley, which we have 
not space to notice, Mr. Green passes to the 
main object of his Introduction. It is true 
that his aim here, as in the case of Locke, 
is to show that his author’s method leads to 
the destruction of knowledge. But since 
this is, partly at least, Hume’s own view of 
his results, the editor is here more in sym- 
pathy with his author, and therefore less 
iable to mistake his meaning. And in so 
far as Mr. Green is engaged in proving that 
the residuum of knowledge which Hume 
allows to stand is only left by a partial and. 
inconsistent application of his principles, we 
find this mode of treatment more appropriate 
and interesting than it seemed to be when 
applied to Locke. For, in the first place, 
Hume’s inconsistencies are not, like Locke’s, 
manifest and flagrant. They are mostly 
latent, and only to be educed by the close 
and subtle analysis of his doctrine which 
Mr. Green employs. And, secondly, Hume’s 
exposition has nothing of the naiveté of 
Locke’s. Even in the first edition of his 
system (on which Mr. Green rightly concen- 
trates his criticism), we find a reserve of 
statement and an artfulness of composition 
which conceal from the confiding student 
the full extent of the paradoxes persuasively 
instilled into him. At the outset, his ac- 
count of the origin of ideas is made accept- 
able to an uncritical reader through a tacit 
assumption of the common-sense beliefs 
which it is ultimately used to overturn. For 
example, the distinction between “ impres- 
sions of sensation,” and “impressions of 
reflection,” is maintained throughout; a 
distinction intelligible enough as long as we 
retain our natural beliefs in the permanent 
existence of mind and matter ; but what its 
significance is to be when Hume has con- 
vinced us of the invalidity of these beliefs is 
never explained. And secondly, as Mr. 
Greene points out with much force, in 
Hume’s exposition of his famous theory of 
Causation, there is really a double conceal- 
ment from the reader of his destructive re- 
sults. For first, after arguing that the 
belief in the causal connexion does not rest 
on a rational basis, but merely springs from 
a natural propensity, he still is prepared to 
‘consider cause and effect as a philosophical 
relation,” and to “fix general rules by 
which we may know when objects really are 
“causes and effects to each other.” And 
secondly, after explaining Belief generally 
to be merely the suggestion by a present. 
impression of an idea more lively than an 
ordinary recollection, he still continues to 
discuss this particular belief as though the 
representative character of the idea thus 
suggested had not been eliminated by his 
explanation. 

So long, however, as we are concerned 
with “matter-of-fact,” the unbridged chasm 
between Reason and Common Sense to which 
Hume’s reasoning conducts us is at least 
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partially avowed. But in order to exhibit 
more completely the destructive effect of his 
principles, it is necessary to pursue them into 
that department of knowledge which they 
seem not only to leave unassailed, but even 
to establish more securely on a thoroughly 
common-sense basis; the knowledge, that is, 
of the four kinds of relations between ideas 
which are “discoverable by intuition: re- 
semblance, contrariety, degrees in quality, 
and proportions in quantity or number.” 
Mathematics afford us the most conspicuous 
and interesting examples of this kind of 
knowledge ; and accordingly one of the four 
parts of Hume’s treatise is occupied with the 
discussion of spatial relations. Here it is 
not difficult to show that Hume’s doctrine 
falls between two stools. In his effort to 
make his abstract ideas properly empirical 
he is forced to conclusions mathematically 
absurd ; and yet he ultimately admits as le- 
gitimate, ideas which his general theory of 
the derivation of Ideas from Impressions 
ought to exclude. Take the general notion of 
Resemblance as he applies it. If we really have 
such an idea, it must be derived, according to 
Hume, from an impression of Resemblance. 
But all impressions are either “ of sensation,” 
in which case they are colours, sounds, &c., 
or ‘of reflection,” in which case they are 
passions or emotions. If then an impression 
of sight is “ found to be similar in the dis- 
position of its parts” to an impression of 
touch, how are we to think of this similarity. 
it is not itself a sight or touch; therefore, 
on Hume’s principles there can be “ no idea,”’ 
of it. Hume tries to meet this objection by 
saying that we can make a “ distinction of 


reason’ between figure and colour, though 
we cannot form a “ distinct idea” of figure. 
Yet he afterwards speaks of a “ distinct idea ” 
of number (apart from things numbered) ; 
and this is not a momentary slip, as his 
whole doctrine of the real exactness of arith- 
metic, as contrasted with the inexactness of 


geometry, is based upon it. If we may in 
arithmetic and algebra “ carry on a chain of 
reasoning to any degree of intricacy with 
perfect exactness and certainty,” it is evident 
that we can frame and use effectively “ dis- 
tinct ideas” which are not copies of feelings. 

So far Mr. Green’s polemical exposition 
seems as cogent as it is careful. But in 
attacking Hume’s account of our intuition 
of spatial relations, he falls into the 
mistake which we just noticed in his 
criticism on Locke. He puts prominently 
forward as Hume’s doctrine on a funda- 
mental point an inference from another 
opinion which (whether legitimate or not) 
Hume has certainly never thought of draw- 
ing. Hume’s view of the matter of geo- 
metrical knowledge is sufficiently clear and 
definite. Space, as known to us, is always 
visible or tangible, an extended viswm or 
tactum; each portion of it is composed of a 
certain finite number of ultimate parts, 
minima, visibilia, or tangibilia, which are 
really simple impressions of sight or touch, 
co-existing in a certain order. This order 
is what we mean by “ pure space,” as “ dis- 
tinguished by Reason” from the “im- 
pressions of sensation” (or their ideal 
copies) of which it is the order; though we 
cannot conceive it as separate from these 
latter. It is not difficult to show that 





there are both metaphysical inconsistencies 
and mathematical absurdities involved in 
this development of Empiricism. But, 
unfortunately, in assailing it, Mr. Green 
attributes to Hume the doctrine that “all 
impressions are successive’ in the sense 
that ‘‘no impressions are co-existent.”” Now 
it must be admitted that Hume would have 
a difficulty in explaining how impressions 
can be co-existent, if “‘ Time is nothing but 
the different impressions and ideas succeed- 
ing each other,” and “the parts of time are 
not co-existent.” But this point should rather 
be pressed against his view of Time than of 
Space; as there is no doubt that he through- 
out holds that impressions may be co-existent; 
his arguments often expressly assert this, 
and more often necessarily imply it. 

The same mistake impairs the value of 
Mr. Green’s criticism on a still more im- 
portant doctrine; that concerning Identity 
as an attribute of the object. Identity of 
the subject, as is well known, Hume roundly 
denies to be given in consciousness: “ there 
is properly no simplicity in the mind at any 
one time, nor identity at different.” But 
Identity in the object he admits as a valid 
notion, explaining it to be ‘“invariableness 
and uninterruptedness of any object through 
a supposed variation of time.” But of 
course if impressions are merely successive 
and never co-existent, this idea of identity 
is,as Mr. Green says, “ on Hume’s principles 
impossible.” Accordingly, Mr. Green deals 
with Hume’s argument as if he regarded 
identity in the object as altogether a “ fic- 
tion” for which he had to account by a 
“ propensity to feign,” resulting from habit. 
Whereas, Hume’s point is, that the idea of 
identity, having been originally derived from 
experience of an impression that remains 
while other co-existing impressions vary, is 
then attributed to the object presented in 
two similar consciousnesses separated by an 
interval. Of the former kind of identity he 
would concede an immediate knowledge; it 
is only for the latter attribution that he finds, 
on reflection, no rational ground, since “ the 
senses cannot inform us of the independent 
existence ” of the object of sense. 

One or two other minor misapprehensions 
might be noticed. Buton the whole it must 
be allowed that Mr. Green has succeeded in 
his aim of unveiling the full destructiveness 
of Hume’s metaphysical method, unsparingly, 
and yet without unfairness. Whether he is 
justified in inferring the futility of the at- 
tempts that have been made, since Hume’s 
time, to build up a complete system of ac- 
credited knowledge on an empirical basis, I 
have not space to enquire. And of course, 
though Mr. Green’s side-hits at Mill and his 
school are suggestive and interesting, it was 
not possible for him in a few allusions and 
digressions to deal adequately with the 
elaborate and carefully constructed argu- 
ments of modern Empiricism. 

Henry Sipewick. 








Kleine altsaechsische und altniederfraenkische 
Grammatik. Von M. Heyne. (Pader- 
born, 1873.) 


Proressor Heynr, who has already rendered 
excellent service to the older Low German 
literature and language by his Lawt- wnd 





Flezionslehre, his edition of the Heliand, 
and of the various fragments brought 
together in the Kleimere altniederdeutsche 
Denkmaeler, has now come forward with a 
special grammar of the two closely allied 
dialects in which the Heliand has been 
preserved—Old Saxon and Old Low Frankish 
(altniederfraenkisch). He also gives an 
account of the dialectical peculiarities of the 
texts published in the Denkmaeler. The 
work is, therefore, practically a grammar to 
the Heliand ; as Dr. Heine remarks :— 
“Die Zusammenfassung beider Dialecte zu einer 
gemeinsamen Besprechung darf nicht so gedeutet 
werden, als ob dieselben in besonders hervor- 
stechender Weise gegenueber den beiden andern 
(altfriesisch und angelsaechsisch) gemeinsame 
Eigenheiten haetten, und so ihre Zusammenstel- 
lung herausforderten; sondern sie chieht, 


weil von den wenigen Denkmaelern beider Dia- 


lecte das umfaenglichste in dem einen wie in dem 


andern Dialecte enthalten ist, und die gegen- 
waertige Arbeit namentlich das Verstaendniss 
dieses Denkmals foerdern helfen will.” 

The work consists mainly of details of 
spelling and inflexion, together with a few 
remarks on syntactical pecularities, all of 
which show the accuracy and clearness 
which characterise Dr. Heyne’s other 
grammars. There is, however, a painful 
want of any higher philological training, 
and the general character of the work is 
one-sided’ and exclusively antiquarian. 
Phonetics are nowhere, and Dr. Heyne 
appears to be entirely ignorant of the modern 
Low German languages, or, if he does 
know them, not to have turned them to 
any useful account. And yet it is certain 
that any one who approaches the study of 
the Heliand and the other Old Saxon and 
Frankish remains without a thorough know- 
ledge of modern Dutch, is wilfully depriving 
himself of one of his most important aids. 
It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
from a student of Old Friesian that he 
should make himself acquainted with the 
innumerable modern dialects ; but there can 
be no excuse for ignorance of Dutch—a 
language which was in a state of high 
literary cultivation at a time when German, 
and, indeed, all the Teutonic languages, 
except English, were in a state of utter 
barbarism. 

Many instances might be given of the 
errors into which German philologists have 
fallen through ignorance of the modern 
languages. The most curious is, perhaps, 
Dr. Heyne’s identification of the old Friesian 
pronoun jemma (= “ you”) with the Vedic 
yusmé. The truth is that this jemma is 
nothing else than the English “ye men” 
written in one word, as is clearly proved by 
the form jemman, which Dr. Heyne describes 
as a “ Verstiimmelung”—on what grounds 
it is difficult to see. Now it may safely be 
said that no one acquainted with the Dutch 
forms of the second person plural, jullie, 
jelui = jij lieden (German ihr leute), would 
ever have thought of any other explanation 
of these Friesian forms. A brilliant example 
of what may be done by a combination of a 
knowledge of the modern dialects with a 
scientific philological training is afforded 
by the investigations of Professor Kern, of 
Leiden, on the glosses in the Lex Salica, 
which have so long been a stumbling-block 
to Teutonic philologists. H. Sweev. 
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-REFORM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
THE ——- ee of the eae was resumed 
on wi t vigour. Some thirty pages 
of demdiente aye sent in from various 

uarters, from working Fellows and Professors, 
} sam resident private teachers, from country gen- 
tlemen, and country parsons. It would be tedious 
and very profitless to our readers to enumerate 
these amendments, especially as the decision taken 
on two or three abstract principles swept them 
away wholesale. There was a attendance 
each day of the debate hitherto, many old gradu- 
ates, especially rectors of country parishes, coming 
up to air their eloquence and their opinions. Is 
it not, by the way, an anomaly in the Dublin 
Senate, that non-residents are allowed to remain 
members? There is no qualification of residence 
required, even residence in Dublin. A fee of 
4J. 15s. entitles any M.A. to sit in the Senate for 
life. Hence the motley character, and very di- 
vergent views of this curious body. 

he first amendment, however, was one distinct 
in principle from all the rest, and justly put first 
in order by the Registrar of the Board, to whom 
was apparently entrusted the task of grouping the 
amendments in some logical order. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Butt, M.P., and was clearly of a de- 
nominational and ultramontane complexion. It 
proposed to postpone the whole consideration of 
the question, in order to consider by what ar- 
rangements a Catholic College might be attached 
to Trinity College. This was simply an attempt 
to reverse tha policy of Mr. Faweett’s Bill, and 
enlarge the question before the Senate into the old 
nightmar@ about University Education in Ireland. 
Mooting as it did no mere amendment, but a com- 
plete reversal of the policy of the Board, it was at 
first doubted whether the Vice-Chancellor would 
receive it ; but the wiser course was taken, and the 
advocates of a denominational College for Roman 
Catholics were allowed to say their say. In Mr. 
Butt’s absence, it was supported by Dr. Haughton, 
Dr. Shaw, and by Mr. Galbraith (of Home Rule 
notoriety), in speeches able enough, and telling, 
had they been supporting a separate Catholic 
University, but not convincing as to an affiliated 
college. There was the usual high talk about re- 
ligion in education, about the baneful effects of 
godless culture, about the wishes of the majority 
in Ireland; and there were indeed a good many 
members who sympathised with the wants and 
wishes of the Roman Catholics deeply enough, 
but to injure Trinity College for such a reason 
seemed to them too great a sacrifice. They list- 
ened patiently, and then, by a vote of 74 to 7, 
decided to reject Mr. Butt’s amendment. 

The question which next arose was upon the 
priority of several proposals, all of which had this 
feature, that instead of allowing the existing 
Board of Senior Fellows to continue side by side 
with the anes Academic Council, they pro- 

d to abolish or merge the Board in this new 
Council. The gentlemen who took this view ob- 
jected to the present government; they regarded 
its continuance a mere drag upon the action of 
the new Council; they insinuated that things had 
hitherto been badly managed, and that a complete 
change was necessary. Dr. Stubbs, indeed, some- 
what perplexed the issue, for while supporting the 
Radical party in favour of one governing body, he 
proposed to make this body a mere enlargement of 
the present Board, thus superseding the necessity 
of the new Council. But it became plain in the 
course of nore evening, and still more on 
Tuesday morning before the Senate met, that the 
Teal issue was a vote of want of confidence in the 
Board of Senior Fellows. Those who proposed a 
. (new) governing body did so because they 
wished to turn out the old administration, while 
those who supported two bodies did so in order to 

preserve the powers of the Board, though supple- 
menting its action by that of a new and vigorous 
Academic Council. 

This broad issue gave great life and interest to 

the debate of Tuesday. The opponents of the 





Board attacked not only the Board itself, but the 
whole Fellowship system ; and two of them (Drs. 
Reichel and Griffin) asserted that the Dublin 
Fellows were elected on a narrow system of spe- 
cial examination, and had failed as practical 
teachers. On the other hand, Dr. Salmon lent his 
great authority to the Conservative side, and 
showed that the existing Government had acted 
wisely and liberally ;. that both in creating pro- 
fessorships, in founding prizes, and in building 
suitable laboratories, a vast deal had been done. 
On this point he and Dr. Haughton, who sup- 
ported him in a most humorous speech, carried 
conviction to the Senate. Mr. Mahaffy, on the 
same side, retorted upon Dr. Reichel the analogy 
of the German universities, which had been cited 
to show how far wider and more effective a 
system without fellowships had proved than the 
monopoly of a corporation of Fellows. Mr. 
Mahaffy showed conclusively that such com- 
parisons were absurd, owing to the different prin- 
ciples involved —that the German professors 
worked for miserable salaries, that they performed 
no tutorial duties, and conducted no properly col- 
legiate education—above all, that great as was 
their /earning, in culture and broadness of know- 
ledge the Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin Fellows 
were vastly superior. He showed that the fashion- 
able worship of the German system in England 
and Ireland arose chiefly from ignorance, and that 
the great results there attained were in spite of an 
inferior system. 

It became plain, long before the division, that 
the radical reformers were overmatched in the 
debate, and had no sufficient ground for their pro- 
posal. It was accordingly carried, by 74 to 15, 
that Trinity College should have two governing 
bodies—the existing Board of Provost and seven 
Senior Fellows, who are still trustees for property 
and administrators of the finance; and the new 
Council, of which both the formation and func- 
tions must now be determined. 

The debate of Wednesday, after an abortive 
attempt of Mr. Minchin to shake the power of the 
Senior Fellows in the election of representatives for 
the Council, turned upon the all-important questions 
of the constitution of the Senate, and its powers 
of sending representatives to the new Council. It 
seemed admitted that the seven Senior Fellows 
should send four, the Junior Fellows four, the Pro- 
fessors (excluding Fellow Professors) four, and the 
Senate some; but should the whole Senate, in- 
cluding Fellows and Professors, vote ; or should 
the residue alone vote, and should this residue 
have four representatives? Again, granting such 
power to the non-attached members of the Senate, 
it was urged by Dr. Traill and Mr. Barlow that 
the qualifications should be raised, that some col- 
legiate distinction beyond the bare A.M. degree 
should be required to entitle a man to a voice in 
the election of the new Council. This latter 
question, however, was opposed as not being an 
amendment, but a substantive motion; and ina 
division as to its admissibility, 35 votes on each 
side were recorded, so that the Vice-Chancellor re- 
jected it, though immediately after another vote 
(Professor Apjchn’s) was handed in, which would 
have reve the decision. 

It was then discussed whether the whole 
Senate or the outsiders alone should vote for the 
representatives of the Senate. Though many 
Fellows opposed such a subdivision (for electing 
purposes), they thought it undignified to vote 
concerning their own power in the Senate, and 
the decision being left to the outsiders, and the 
few resident Masters not on the staff, they of 
course voted this power to themselves, by 29 to 11. 
It was then carried by Dr. Salmon, that voting 
papers should be used, and other details of the 
mode of election were discussed. 

The result, therefore, so far is this: that the 
general scheme proposed by the Board will be 
carried, with a few unimportant modifications. It 
is feared that the outsiders will not be so Liberal 
as the working men of the university, and that 





the chance of electing Roman Catholic members 
of Council for the Senate is diminished: But any 
general reflections must be postponed to our final 
review of the whole results. e need only add 
that the Fellows have triumphantly vindicated 
their position, and have completely routed their 
assailants in the debate. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wer hear that a meeting will be held at Bristol 
on June 11, to explain the details of a scheme for 
establishing in that city a College of Science and 
Literature for the West of England and South 
Wales. A novel feature in the proposed institu- 
tion, which distinguishes it from similar schools 
already established in the chief industrial centres, 
is that two colleges of Oxford, Balliol and New 
College, are to contribute considerable sums to 
its support, and to vo my rey in its manage- 
ment. It is hoped that thus an intimate con- 
nexion may in course of time be formed between 
our great towns and the universities. 


THE numerous friends and admirers of the oyster 
will be glad to hear that the permanent “ Expo- 
sition ostréicole,” in connexion with the aquarium 
of the Scientific Society of Arcachon, will be in- 
augurated on July 26. The exhibition com- 
prises all the apparatus used for breeding oysters, 
or models on a reduced scale, and statistical and 
scientific notices of all kinds relating to the 
oyster. 


A new weekly journal, The Sanitary Record, a 
Journal of Public Health, to be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., will shortly appear. 
It will deal with the hygiene of houses, schools, 
nurseries, hospitals, workshops, mines, &e. It 
will be under the editorship of Mr. Ernest Hart, 
assisted by a large staff, including Dr. Hardwicke, 
Dr. Whitmore, Dr. Meymott Tidy, Dr. Bond, of 
Gloucester; Mr. Eassie, ©.E.; Mr. Robson, 
architect to the London School Board; Miss 
Octavia Hill; Mr. W. H. Michael, and most of 
the leading sanitary authorities in this country. 


Tue United States Commission for Fish and 
Fisheries has published the first Report of opera- 
tions and inquiries in reference to the decrease of 
the food-fishes on the sea coast and in the lakes of 
the United States. It is a handsome volume of 
852 s on the Condition of the Sea Fisheries of 
the South Coast of New England in 1871 and 
1872, by Spencer F. Baird, Commissioner, and is 
illustrated with forty-one plates. The results of 
the Commissioner's Report are summed up under 
thirteen heads, the two principal being (1) the 
alleged decrease in the number of food-fishes in 
these waters within the past few years has been 
fully substantiated ; (2) the shore-fishes have been 
decreasing during the past twenty years, very 
rapidly since 1871. As the questions at issue are 
most nearly related to the scup (Stenotomus argy- 
rops) and the blue-fish (Pomatomus saltatrix), 
Mr. Baird has given as complete an account of 
their habits and peculiarities as he was able. 


Tue Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences have 
just published the fourth number of their Bulletin, 
which completes the first volume. One of the 
papers is on the Geology and Physical e.g 
of the Lower Amazonas, by Professor Hartt, but 
the subjects are chiefly entomological. 


BerorE the Challenger left Kerguelen, Captain 
Nares determined the south cape of the island 
and named it Cape Challenger. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Society on 
May 21, Dr. Tyndall exhibited his fireman’s 
respirator, which is attached to a mask, and con- 
sists of an iron cylinder packed with cotton wool, 
glycerine, and charcoal. The wearer is enabled 
to remain in an atmospuere of smoke, which he 
could not otherwise breathe, for a quarter to half 
an hour. Dr. Tyndall has tried the respirator in 
a room prepared for him by Captain Shaw of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
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Tue members of the Woolhope Naturalists 
Pe held — we ae g at Church 
tretton on the 15th inst. e day's 7 
included an ascent of the Caradoc ill—one of 
the grandest portions of the Silurian upeast—a 
visit to All Stretton, crossing the well-defined 
Watling Street which gives its name to so many 
— in the district, and a ramble among the 
ower elevations of the Long Mynd Range. The 
protracted drought made the day one of much 
disappointment to the botanists of the party, who 
scarcely found adequate compensation in observ- 
ing the effects of the late severe frosts on the 
vegetation. In many.places the young shoots of 
the oak and ash were blackened and the blossom 
on the apple and pear trees destroyed—an amount 
of mischief for which it would be hard to find a 
parallel. At the afternoon meeting an interesting 
and probably unique specimen of Herefordshire 
pottery was exhibited. The place of manufacture 
was a remote part of Deerfold Forest, in the 
parish of Lingen, near which (in the Aymestry 
valley) some veins of white ceramic clay have 
been noticed. The works appear to have been 
carried on at the beginning of the last century for 
a few years only, but within the memory of man 
pots and dishes of Lingen ware might be found in 
many houses in the neighbourhood. The specimen 
exhibited (oy the Rey. O. Middleton, of Malvern, 
late Vicar of Lingen) was a tea-bottle or caddy of 
cream-coloured body, partially coated with bright 
green glaze, and ornamented with a rude leaf 
pattern in low relief. The short time at the dis- 
posal of the members rendered it necessary to 
postpone the reading of several interesting papers. 
A SOMEWHAT unusual proposition has been made 
by a German poet, Julius Hiibner, who, in a poem 
addressed to the German nation at large, sug- 
~ that the constellation Cassiopeia should 
formally and officially re-named “ Wilhelm’s 
Fame,” as a national tribute of gratitude to the 
emperor. The German Astronomical Society de- 
clined to consider the suggestion, on the ground 
that their resolutions exclude the recognition of 
any constellation not laid down on Argelander’s 
new Uranometrical Atlas. Herr Hiibner’s loyal 
attempt is not without scientific precedent, as 
Halley with questionable readiness allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to incorporate “Charles's 
Oak” and a “Cor Caroli” in his celestial charts ; 
while other astronomers, as Bemmonier and 
Balaude, attempted by similar methods to secure 
immortality for the reindeer and the cat. The 
lamentable consequences that might result from 
too free an indulgence of such means of awarding 
immortal fame may be judged by the fact that 
Olbers, writing at the beginning of this century, 
was able to point out that the space required for 
doing celestial honour to the fame of Frederick 
the Great had only been obtained by displacing 
Andromeda’s right arm from the place which it 
had occupied for more than 3,000 years. 
Prorgsson Grorer Fores, of Glasgow, has 
edited Rendu’s Théorie des Glaciers de la Savoie— 
the original text, with a translation by Mr. Alfred 
Wills, Q.C., the well-known Alpine writer. 
Rendu’s treatise is accompanied by a collection of 
proces justificatives relating to the painful contro- 
versy on the subject of glacier-theory between 
Professor Tyndall and Principal Forbes, which, 
having lasted for several years during the latter's 
lifetime, was unfortunately not suffered to sleep at 
his death. Into the merits of this controversy we 
have no wish to enter, for there are few discus- 
sions less profitable than a Priorttdts-streit and the 
epi to which it gives rise. This is especially 
@ case when one of the parties to the contro- 
versy is no longer able to fight his own battle. 
Nevertheless, the republication of Rendu’s treatise 
is a matter of real interest, for the book has long 
been so rare as to be practically inaccessible, while 
its importance for the history of glacier-theory 
is incontestable. We should gladly notice it at 
greater length, but it would scarcely be possible 
to do so at present without taking part in the 





strife which has caused its publication, and this 
we should be very reluctant to do. 

Grave Mounds of the Starnberger Lake.—Das 
Ausland contains an account of the grave mounds 
and burial-places on the shores of the Starnberger 
Lake, in Bavaria, south-west of Munich. Pro- 
fessor Kollmann considers them not merely 
belonging to the Romano-Gaulish and post-Roman 
periods, but also to an old German population of 
various stocks and at a much earlier date. 

The paper contains important remarks on the 
probable dates of brachycephalic and dolichoce- 
phalic types. The Bavarian mounds are said at 
present only to have yielded specimens of the 
former. 


Chemical Action in Living Bodies.—In a lecture 
recently delivered by M. Ad. Wurtz before the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, reported in the 
Revue Scientifique, an account is given of the 
transformation of organic substances, and the 
chemical reactions in the animal economy. The 
following passage occurs, which, although not 
containing any fresh discovery, is an excellent 
résumé of what is at present known of the rela- 
tions of chemistry to what are called vital pro- 
cesses. After observing that a series of animal 
products may be obtained by submitting albu- 
minoid matter to the slow oxydising action of a 
mixture of bichromate of potash and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, but that the exact interpretation of 
the changes that occur cannot be given, as the 
molecular constitution of albumen is still un- 
known, he adds: “Still more difficult is it to 
interpret the slow oxidisation of albuminous 
materials in the animal economy, because, in ad- 
dition to the difficulty just mentioned, the con- 
ditions of the reaction are still undiscovered. 
Thus, if we know the general nature of the 
chemical phenomena of disassimilation, we are 
ignorant of their modality. But we can affirm 
without fear that the forces exhibited in these 
operations do not differ from those belonging to 
pure chemistry. When an organic molecule is 
attacked by the processes of life, the relatively 
weak affinities which hold together its different 
atoms are obliged to yield to others which are 
more powerful. Overcome by the strong affinity 
of oxygen for carbon and for hydrogen, the mo- 
lecular edifice crumbles and is destroyed by re- 
sag attacks, the last products of oxidisation 

eing water, carbonic acid, and urea. All this 
conforms with what we observe outside the eco- 
nomy, and with the known laws of affinity which 
permit us to predict the action. As a decisive 
proof of this conformity, we may cite the disengage- 
ment of heat which accompanies phenomena 
of this description, whether they occur within 
the animal economy or outside it.” 


Influence of Light on Chlorophyll.—From expe- 
riments of Herr Julius Wiesner, of which an 
account is given in Der Naturforscher, it appears 
that the formation of chlorophyll goes on most 

uickly in highly refractive light rays. Etiolated 
shoots of Trifolium pratense began to exhibit a 
green tint in two hours when exposed to light 
passed through solution of ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper, the blue of which corresponds with 
rays from E to H in the trum. They became 
an intense green in this light, while scarcely any 
change occurred to similar plants exposed to the 
yellow light obtained by passing white light 
through a solution of bichromate of potash. This 
at first seemed inconsistent with the fact that the 
nutrition of plants, involving production and de- 
struction of chlorophyll, and assimilation of car- 
bonic acid and water, proceeds most vigorously 
in the brightest light, which includes the yellow 
rays and their neighbours. The chemical actions 
of.light on chlorophyll are, however, complicated, 
and the n we see in growing plants is the 
balance that remains between the formative and 
destructive actions constantly going on. In many 
plants the formation of chlorophyll takes place 
when the light is so feeble as to make no impres- 





sion on human sight, but a light is re- 
quired for its destruction. In a of dark- 
ness in which shoots of many mono- and di- 
cotyledonous plants grow green, an alcoholic 
solution of chlorophyll suffers no change for weeks. 
The destruction of chlorophyll begms with an 
amount of light necessary for the decomposition 
of carbonic acid, and the two processes increase 
so as the light becomes more imtense. Herr 

iesner confirms the results obtained by Sachs 
as to the effect of different coloured light upon 
chlorophyll. An alcoholic solution of it to 
on ~ colour 7. in 0° of an hour; in 
the yellow rays of direct sunlight passed through 
bichromate of potash, in 0°75 of an hour; im the 
blue light of the sun through ammoniacal sul- 
phate of copper, in 4°75 hours. When, instead of 
direct sunlight, diffused daylight was used, the 
times were 3°5, 6, and 81 hours under the same 
conditions. In these experiments chlorophyll is 
treated as if it were one substance, whereas it is 
a mixture of colouring matters, each having its 
own properties. 

Fossil Chelonians.—Der Naturforecher contains 
a paper of Herr L. Rutimeyer on Fossil Chelo- 
nians (tortoises, &c.), communicated to the Swiss 
Natural History Society, in which he speaks of 
the numerous gaps in the geological record of 
these creatures, which, he observes, without 
doubt lived in:muceh earlier periods than that of 
the — Jura formations, the oldest in which 
they have hitherto been found. The greater 
part of those discovered appear not to have lived 
in the open sea, but on shores or in estuaries. 
Those with swimming feet first occur in the upper 
chalk, but those —— Jura and most — the c 

ies were certainly not ic. No extremi- 
thes of land tortoises tims ne eos found, but ter- 
restrial species first appear in the Miocene period, 
and were contemporaneous in North America, 
Europe, and Asia, some being of gigantic dimen- 
sions. Nothing like a general advance of the 
group can be predicated, and palaeontology as yet 
affords no more explanation than existing species 
of the relations which so bizarre and isolated a 
type as the Chelonians bear to other reptilian 
groups. 

Carns have been issued by the President of the 
Geological Society and Mrs. Evans, for a con- 
versazione to be held on Wednesday, June 17, in 
an Society's new apartments at Burlington 

ouse. 





“ Amone the many services rendered by the 
decipherment of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria,” remarks Mr. Sayce in his preface to 
Mr. De Bunsen’s The Chronology of the Bible 
(London: Longmans & Oo.), “none perhaps is 
more important than the certain basis it has 
afforded for the restoration of the chronology of 
the past. . . . The Old Testament was for a long 
time the sole source from which a chronological 
system of early history could be extracted ; and we 
now know how imperfect that source was. The 
last few years, however, have opened up un- 
expected stores of information. Much light has 
come from Egypt and still more from Assyria.” 
Mr. De Bunsen claims to have shown that the 
Biblical chronology has been deliberately altered, 
as regards its two first periods, and that in one of 
these cases, the incorrect period can be safely re- 
placed by the correct period. Thus he tries to 
show that 592 years, instead of 480 years, 
must be reckoned from the Exodus to the building 
of the temple ; and ventures on the ——— that 
the incorrect and abbreviated period of 1,656 years 
between Adam and the Flood may be — by 
one of 8,225 years, The enlargement of the second 
period “permits us to regard as historical the 
entire Chronology referring to the time of the 
judges, and to show that the judgeship of Samuel 

ted thirty-two years. Shishak’s accession oc- 
curred during the reign of Solomon, as the Bible 

uires it: and the first expedition of the 
Assyrians to Judaea, in the time of Sargon, but 
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possibly under the leadership of his son and suc- 
eessor Sennacherib, . . . can be proved to have 
taken place, in absolute harmony with the Biblical 
statement, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, that 
is, in the year71l B.oc,... Butthe recorded de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s army refers to the 


second —— campaign to the land of Judah in 
701 B.C.” . Sayce has arrived at the same con- 
clusion on this last point by a ison of the 
cuneiform inscriptions with the Hebrew records. 
Mr. de Bunsen’s earlier works will have prepared 
the reader to exercise a highly sceptical judgment. 
But no honest work can be in vain, and Mr. de 
Bunsen’s researches will be suggestive and stimulat- 
ing to many whom they fail to convince. 


Tak publishers of the “ Theological and Philoso- 
phical Library” have made a most unfortunate 
selection of a volume to follow Ueberweg’s History of 
ee Dr. van Oosterzee unites the qualifica- 
tions of amiability and orthodoxy, but his Christian 
Dogmaties (London: Hodder & Stoughton) is at 
onee too ponderous and common) to answer 
the purpose of a student’s handbook. The tone is 
that of a mild Evangelicalism. 


Tue translation of Keil’s Jeremiah (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark) is now complete. The author holds 
no rank among critics, but produces accurate re- 
= of facts and opinions. The work will so 

be of great use to theological students. 

Tue eminent African scholar, Dr. W. H. I. 
Bleek, author of the Comparative Grammar of 
the South African Languages, sends us the fo 
lowing letter on the death of the Rey. J. W. 
Appleyard :— : 

“T have just heard with great regret of the death 
of the Rev. J. W. Appleyard on Saturday, the 4th 
instant, at 6 pat. The letter giving me this sad news 
tells me also that the deceased was ‘aged fifty-nine 
years and eight months. For some time,’ it says, 
‘his health had failed, and, although we did not 
expect him ever to be able to work as he had done, 
we still h he would remain with us for a time. 
The day he died he said he had neither doubt 
nor fear, and at last almost literally fell asleep.’ 

“ What the Christian mission amongst the Kafirs 
loses by his death is neither in my power nor in my 
province to say. I can merely lament the great loss 
South African philology has hereby sustained. Twenty- 
four years ago Mr. Appleyard published a grammar 
of the Kafir language which as yet stands unrivalled 
among the grammars describing South African lan- 
guages in its completeness, its accuracy, its careful 
and methodical arrangement, and its scholarly compre- 
hensiveness. This grammar was to be succeeded by 
a Kafir-English dictionary ; but only a few pages of 
it were printed when the manuscript was burnt in the 
Kafir war of 1850. Sinee then Mr. Appleyard has 
mainly devoted his time and strength to the revision 
of portions of the Bible already translated, and in 
translating sueh books as had not yet been translated. 
Different editions of the Bible in Kafir, published by 
him, have already appeared. This Bible edition has 
on several occasions been the subject of attack by 
— missionaries, — thus been discussed in a 

animated correspondence, in which Mr. Appleyard 
defended himself valiantly against iene hd 
nents. As in all such disputes, both parties were to a 
certain extent right. Mr. Appleyard had done his 
best ; and for a first translation of the Bibleinto Kafir, 
his is a most creditable production. But, of course, 
he never claimed for it that exemption from faults or 
deficiencies which is not to be found in works by 
human hands. It is satisfactory to know that the 
final result of this dispute was the good practical 
ion of a joint commission for the revision of the 
Kafir Bible. Of the members of this commission, one 
who had been one of the foremost amongst his oppo- 
vane Soga, has preceded him to his rest some 
, “It is due to Mr. Appleyard to state that the objec- 
— made against his version of the Bible ei 

& grammatical nature, but referred to the idiomatic 
use of words and phrases. In this respect it must be 
et that Mr. Appleyard, who was more of a 

z olar than a merely practical missionary, seems, in 
@ first instance at all events, to have based his 
knowledge of the Kafir language mainly upon the 
translations made by missionaries, i. by foreigners, 








and, therefore, necessarily somewhat wanting in that 
idiomatic mieety which ean only be found in the ori- 
ginal speech of the natives. But in this Mr. Apple- 
yend only followed the common practice. It need not 

said that twenty-five years ago the value and im- 
portance of folk-lore, or of the native traditionary 
literature, was not appreciated as it begins now to 
be; and a missionary cannot well be blamed if at 
that time he was not aware that this kind of 
literature when collected was the best and only 
reliable source for a knowledge of the language be- 
yond constant conversation with the natives. I will 
not deny that if at that time a good collection 
of folk-lore had existed, of which Mr. Appleyard could 
have made use in his studies, both his Grammar and 
his translation of the Bible would have been the 
gainers. But, as it is, I can only wish that every 
South African language was already described in as 
excellent a grammar as Mr. Appleyard’s Kafir one. 
And, to the last, his interest in these grammatical 
questions and his acumen in dealing with them were 
undiminished. 

“This was evinced to me by the interesting cor- 
respondence which I have had with him from time 
to time, mainly on the subject of my Comparative 

mar. It was a pleasure to be corrected by so 
eminent an authority, and to read the opinions of 
one who so well understood the difficulties of the 
grammatical questions discussed. Although, to my 
regret, I have never been able to make his personal 
acquaintance, I siticerely mourn for him, and that 
not only on. aecount of the great loss thereby sustained 
by philological science in South Africa. 

“W. H. I. Brzex. 
“Mowbray: April 20, 1874.” 


A terrer from Dr. G. Biihler, of Bombay, dated 
Bikanir, February 14 last, and communicated 
by Professor Weber in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Berlin Academy, contains some very interest- 
ing information about the library of the Jaina 
community at Jessalmir, one of the chief centres 
of that. sect. Dr. Biihler had received from 
Gujeratis some very wonderful accounts of the 
extent of this collection, wl..ch has never before 
been examined by any European scholar. These 
statements turned out to be greatly exaggerated. 
From a not very accurate list prepared some 
ninety years ago, Dr. Biihler concludes that at 
that time the library must have consisted of some 
450 to 460 works, many of which have since been 
destroyed. There are, however, still about forty 
bundles of old and well-preserved palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, besidesa great mass of loose and broken palm 
leaves, and a number of paper MSS. On examining 
the palm-leaf collection, Dr. Biihler found that the 
Jaina literature was but scantily represented in it, 
and that they contained mostly Brahmanical works. 
Of the famous Jaina writer Hemachandra, the 
collection contained three works, viz., his Chan- 
danusisanam, five out of seven books of his 
Sanskrit grammar, and a commentary on the 
homonymous part of his dictionary, The dis- 
covery of the last work settles the question as 
to the authenticity of that portion of the Has- 
makosha. Another work of great interest, of 
which the first copy has now been discovered by 
Dr. Biihler, is the Vikramankacharita, a m 
on the history of three kings of the Chilukya 
dynasty of Kalyani, who reigned in the eleventh 
century, viz., Somesvara I., Ahavamalla, Somes- 
vara Tk, and Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalla. 
The work was composed during the reign of 
the last-named king, by Bilhana. Of other im- 

t works ma noticed copies of Dandin’s 
vyidarsa (MS. dated a.p. 1104), Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakisa, with a comment by Somesvara, 
the Caudabadhasira, a Prakrit poem of consider- 
able extent, the subject of which is a king 
Yasovarman, and Jayadeva’s work on metrics, 
with a commentary by Harshata. Of the two 
works no other copies were known. 
It is to be hoped that measures will be taken to 
make this valuable collection available to Indian 
and European scholars, through accurate copies 
of works and commentaries not hitherto known, 
and collections of all the ancient manuscripts of 
standard works, 





Dr. Biihler also states that he acquired at 
Bikanir a number of important Sanskrit works, 
among which he mentions a nearly complete 
copy of Bharata’s Natyasistra, the Setubandha, 
the commentary on the Satapathabrahmana, and 
the Atharwavedergettinikhya. 


Tue A x Zeitung of May 19 states that 
the University of Strassburg has proposed the 
following subject for the triennial prize, founded by 
Professor Max Miiller: “The Antiquarian Results 
to be deduced from the Rig-Veda-Sanhita with 
reference to the early Seats, the Mode of Ife, and 
the general State of Civilisation of the Vedic 
Aryans.” All students who have been at least for 
two years resident in the University of Strass- 
burg, and who have not exceeded the fourth year 
after taking their degree, may compete. The 
essays may be written in Latin, French, German, 
English, or Italian, and must be sent to the Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty before December 1, 
1876. The prize to be awarded is 750 marks, 


THe Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et 
@ Histoire, of which the first number appeared on 
May 15, promises to be useful, particularly in its 
bibliographic department. M. Leroux, the editor 
is known as an enterprising publisher of Oriental 
works, and as agent of various Oriental societies. 
THis new review is to be published every month. 
If it is continued on the present plan, it will 
soon become an indispensable guide to every 
student of philology, more particularly of Orien- 
tal philology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campriper Partoroarcat-Socrety (Thursday, 
May 21). 
A PAPER was read by Mr. Paley “On Greek Puns 
and Words used apd zpoadoxiay by Aristo- 
phanes.” The writer apologised for imperfect 
treatment of an extensive and important subject, 
and proceeded to show that words called ica and — 
époia (Plat. Symp. p. 185 c, Ar. Nub. 394), that 
is, having the sams number and quantity of 
syllables, and the same terminations, but not 
very like in sound, formed the bases of ver 
numerous, but not always obvious, jokes in Ari- 
stophanes. Examples given were (vovr and 
mops) in Nub. 394, wéd\o¢ and réro¢ in Av. 180, 
mévoc and ydvoc, oF réKoc, in Vesp. 1,115, which 
was compared with quanta pernis pestis veniet in 
Plautus, Captivi 903. It was shown that, besides 
puns proper, or the use of words of similar sound, 
words of similar metre were also frequently em- 
ployed for the purpose, as cpiBavirug and eiAdiBav- 
rag, doridog and xoridoc, in Ach, 1,122, 1,136, 
On this principle, many words were used rapa 
mpoodoxiay, i.e., other than what the context sug- 
ted, and were left to be implied by their simi- 
ity to the right word, as in Equit. 279, tdéyew 
Zwpedpara is used for iEdyev Cwvvipara, or bro~ 
Séopara, and Vesp. 447, ray malady inBadwy 
really means rev madadv deorordy, ibid. 850, 
adoxiZev rd ywoiov for ddoniZav rd knpiov, “ to 
scratch a line on the waxen tablet,” &c. 

Mr. Birks read a paper on the nature and limits 
of Internal Evidence, especially as suggesting 
rules for the interpretation of words and phrases, 
of which @oa% and mpig xipov were selected for 
especial comment and illustration. 


Puystcat Socrery (Saturday, May 23). 


Proressor GUTHRIE gave an account of the con- 
tents of a paper by Mr. Ridout, on the Construc- 
tion of Galvanometers, from which it appeared 
that, in order to obtain greater sensitiveness, the 
author recommends a return t@ the old plan of 
supporting the needle on a point by means of an 
agate cap, and to bring the wire nearer to the 
needle by omitting the frame on which it is often 
wound, Professor Guthrie described and ex- 
hibited a Torsion Galvanometer in which the 
strength of the current to be measured is deduced 
from the angle through which it is needful to 
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twist a fine platinum wire in order to balance the 
repulsion between two pairs of very small electro- 
magnets. Two of these electro-magnets are fixed 
with their axes perpendicular to the straight line 
passing through the centres of both; the other 
two are similarly placed relatively to each other, 
and at the same distance apart as the first pair, 
but are suspended to the torsion-wire at a point 
half-way between them, the two ends of the 
continuous conducting wire, which forms the 
coils of both, being bent vertically downwards 
and dipping into mercury-cups placed verti- 
cally below the point of suspension. The current 
to be measured traverses the coils of the fixed and 
moveable electro-magnets in such a direction that 
these always repel each other. In using the in- 
strument, themoveable electro-magnets are brought 
to a fixed distance from the stationary magnets, 
by turning the torsion-head, before the current 
passes; then, when the current is traversing the 
coils, the torsion-head is turned so as to force 
them back to their original position as indicated 
by a ray of light reflected on to a scale from a 
small mirror attached to the suspended system : 
the strength of the current is then very approxi- 
mately proportional to the square-root of the 
torsion required. In order to illustrate the mode 
of using the apparatus, Professor Guthrie em- 
ployed a “ag arrangement, devised by his as- 
sistant, Mr. Wilson, for obtaining two currents, 
one of which is exactly twice as strong as the 
other. Two wires, each of them of the same 
resistance as the galvanometer, were connected to- 
gether in multiple arc and inserted in the circuit 
between the battery and galvanometer ; one of the 
Wires was next removed from its previous posi- 
tion and inserted as a “shunt” of the galvano- 
meter. It is obvious that in both arrangements 
the total resistance of the circuit was the same, 
but that in the first case the whole of the current, 
and in the second case half the current, traversed 
the galvanometer.—Mr. F. Clowes exhibited a 
cell for containing liquids when experiments with 
them are to be projected upon a screen by means 
of the electric or oxyhydrogen light. The cell 
was formed by placing a bent piece of india- 
rubber tubing lam two flat glass plates, and 
binding the plates together by means of strong 
india-rubber bands round the ends. 

In consequence of the Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, on Saturday, June 6, 
the meeting of the Physical Society announced 
to be held on that day will be postponed till 
Saturday, June 13, 





GroLoeicaL Socrery ( Wednesday, May 27). 


Mr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
—A paper “On the last Stage of the Glacial 
Period in North Britain,” by Mr. T. F. Jamieson, 
was read by one of the secretaries. During the 
glacial epoch three distinct stages may be re- 
cognised: first, a period of land-ice, when the 
country was overspread with extensive glaciers ; 
then a time of submergence, when marine beds 
containing shells, mostly of Arctic types, were 
deposited on the floor of the glacial sea; and 
finally, a second period of land-glaciation, when 
sheets of ice again extended over the greater 
wee of Scotland and the northern parts of 
‘nglandand Ireland. Hence the lastepisodein this 
series of events was glacial, not marine; the latest 
occupant ofthe surface ofthe country wasice, not sea. 
During the second ice-period, the previously-depo- 
sited marine beds were in great part swept away by 
the erosive power of the glaciers; hence remnants 
only of these beds are now found distributed here 
and there in scattered patches. In support of this 
view of the concluding event in the glacial series, 
the author pointed to the well-preserved moraines, 
and to the eerste of the glacial markings even 
at the present day. Mr. Jamieson believes that 
the deposits of gravel known as “kames” in 
Scotland, and as “eskers” in Ireland, were 
formed along the margins of ancient glaciers, and 


are not due, as commonly supposed, to the action 








of marine currents. He is further inclined to 
regard many of the gravel terraces on the sides of 
the Scotch rivers as fresh-water glacial deposits 
rather than as ancient sea-margins. Whilst the 
northern part of our islands was subjected to a 
second glaciation, extensive beds of snow appear 
to have extended further southwards, and the 
author attributes to this snow the formation of 
much of our English warp and _brick-earth. 
—The Rey. T. G. Bonney, of Cambridge, read 
some notes “On the Upper Engadine and the 
Italian Valleys of Monte Rosa,” with special 
reference to the glacier-erosion theory of lake- 
basins. Whilst admitting that certain lake- 
basins may have been ploughed out by glacial 
action, as originally suggested by Professor Ram- 
say, the author maintains that none of the larger 
Alpine lake-basins have been so formed, nor have 
they been subsequently modified, to any great ex- 
tent, by the action of ice.—The Baroness Burdett 
Coutts exhibited a fine mass of crystalline cor- 
undum, passing into the translucent red and blue 
varieties akin to the ruby and sapphire, from 
North Carolina; and Professor Tennant exhibited 
some unusually fine crystals of zircon. 








FINE ART. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Fourth Notice.) 


I RESUME the thread of these brief notices with 
two pictures somewhat akin to that of Mr, Fildes 
in sentiment and in style of work, by the distin- 
guished Flemish artist, M. Israels. e life-size 
figure of a peasant girl sewing (621) hangs at a 
height which, to judge by his other piece (665), 
may lend this an air of greater refinement in exe- 
cution than it possesses; for although the picture 
nearer to the eye has refinement in feeling to an 
exquisite degree, and an obviously felt intention 
in every touch ; yet Rembrandt, whom one thinks 
of at once for several reasons, reminds one also of 
quite a different order of execution in similar sub- 
jects, in point of delicacy and multitudinous gra- 
dation. hen this has been said, little remains 
here but to admire. The truthful earnestness and 
gentle look of expectation in the girl’s face redeem 
the homely features ; the hands and feet, though of 

nt largeness, are free from the coarseness 
which hurt the effect of M. Dalou’s terra-cotta 
group of last year ; and the whole picture has the 
unity and breadth of tone which we see so rarely 
in modern work, as to suggest that artists consider 
that this desirable quality must have been con- 
ferred, not by skill of hand, but by some blind 
“process of the suns,” upon the canvases of the 
older masters. 

The other picture by M. Israels, a cottage 
interior at twilight—a wife by the window, three 
children at supper—is so simple and pure in 
sentiment that it needs no praise to emphasise 
its merits. Only I would note here, in contrast 
with what was remarked on the North-West 
Passage, how completely and easily the whole 
story is told. Nothing can be less studied in 
appearance, more simply natural, than the arrange- 
ment; yet every line aids the main purpose. 

With a notice of Mr. Marks’ fine “ decorative ” 
group of mediaeval musicians in winter (928) as a 
specimen of a kind of art which, probably, no one of 
our artists could cultivate with more success, we 
may pass to the last figure-subject, uniting common 
life with elevation of style, which remains for 
comment, This is the amelie coppersmith (24) 
by M. Legros, a painter long settled among us, 
and whose great ability receives, year by year, a 
recognition, whether from the Academy or from 
critics, which has often struck me as insufficient. 
M has few rivals now, whether in France 
or here, ina forcible and dignified conception of 
his subject, a large and manly treatment, a grand 
scheme of colour and chiaro’scuro, and a power of 
almost homely truth to nature united with a 


of interest and want of variety in his choice of 
subject, as if he did not care to take any trouble 
to please the spectator, I have sometimes thought, 
has stood greatly in his way; pictures a 
which eve inch had been not only studied, but 
felt, have thus occasionally looked as if they had 
much “ space to let,” as the’phrase goes. He seems 
to paint for a less restless age, and for those (per- 
haps never numerous) who value art for art’s sake ; 
his style is one 
“ Fitted for the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 


The Chaudronnier, however, wants neither suffi- 
cient interest, nor attractiveness in its colour, 
which is rich and si ly harmonious: it is 
doubtful whether any piece, of all here exhibited, 
would equally well stand comparison with the 
Venetians, or Velasquez, in the qualities of unity 
and repose. Let any one look carefully at this 
work, and then round the room, or take the re- 
membrance of it further (as, for example, to Mr. 
Millais’ ubjects, or the portraits in general), 
and the merits of M. Legros’ work in the points 
just noted will be clearly perceptible. 

Among our few sacred subjects, the St. John 
leading home the Virgin, by Mr. Armitage (218), 
must be ranked highest. is artist has a severe 
and pure precision of design, which, by a natural 
law of compensation, especially and even clamour- 
ously calls for richness and transparency of colour, 
in place of harmonising, as is sometimes fancied, 
with austerity of tint. In this richness Mr. 
Armitage’s work is deficient ;and wi th this defici- 
ency, perhaps, is allied a certain want, not of 
passion, but of a pervadingly passionate atmo- 
sphere—destderanda which, if in the work of so 
able a man I may note them without presumption, 
should not, to an intelligent spectator, obscure 
great countervailing merits. The Min and the 
saint are singularly pure and elevated in expres- 
sion; the action renders eens the moment 
represented—tender respectfulness on his part, on 
hers simple and entire absorption in sorrow ; nor 
is there a better-designed piece of drapery in the 
Exhibition than the Virgin’s. Might not the 
effect be increased if a piece were taken from the 
canvas on the right? The crowd behind is the 
least successful portion. ‘ ; 

Mr. Herbert’s Adoration of the Magi (308) is 
another picture not likely to gain the praise 
which it deserves. Here again the colour, though 
with some elements of solemn effect, is unattrac- 
tive; the group of the Child and Mother, in 
grace and expressiveness, falls below many with 
which we inevitably (though not altogether 
justly) compare it. Yet the scene is conceived 
with a seriousness and an effort at realisation 
for which one would look in vain either among 
the later Italian masters or their imitators. It is 
a genuine if not an inspired rendering... With a 
less arduous theme, Mr. Herbert's Sower (431) 
is proportionately more successful. 3 

Mr Horsley'’s Healing Mercies of Christ (128) 
has met with little favour among its critics. 
was indeed not a task which one would have 
naturally imposed on an artist whose own style 
lies in a direction so different ; nor can I dispute 
the verdict that the drawing wants power, the 
colour richness, and the whole that mY of 
style which great religious art requires. But we 
fale religious art ebitually by a standard very 
severe, and, I think, not really just to our con- 
temporaries. Our eyes filled with the exquisite 
creations of grace and 7 into which the 
efforts of many centuries blossomed during one 
century in Italy, we make these the standard 
which every religious picture is bound to reach; 
whilst we fuiget the infinitely greater mass of re- 
ligious work produced during the middle ages in 

Italy and all over Europe which be the delightful 
illusion of antiquity be set aside) has, in fact, 
neither grace nor dignity nor inspiration. 
An essay would be uired, however, to 
work out and to support with proof this remark, 





subtle infusion of ideal character. A certain want 


which I offer here as a suggestion only; let me 
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iefly add my inference, that pictures such as 
= J emi of and Mr. Herbert's are really 
considerably higher in the scale than they are 
often rated; and that Mr. Horsley’s, com 
with average ancient success in any subject of the 
kind, is much above failure. It wi assured! 
give great and continued pleasure to the sic 
people, in whose sight it will be hung, and for 
whom it was painted; and although such a suc- 
cess does not satisfy the standard by which art is 
to be tested, yet it is one which a man must be 
very far gone indeed in criticism to regard with 
indifference. 

A short survey of some single figures, generally 
life-size, may lead us to the portraits. A girl from 
Venice, and one from Capri, respectively by Miss 
Backhouse and Mr. Sain (408, 1,040), are worth 
notice ; the first is a very animated figure. Add 
to these a very pretty child, frowning with plea- 
sure over her book (1,407, S. Sidley), and another 
in profile (450); this is by Mr. Archer, whose 
larger portrait groups this year are less satisfac- 
tory, although they give the impression which Mr. 
Sant’s work often has left, that the artist might be 
capable of higher work. The Cynthia of Mr. 
Calderon (1360 , like the Confidante of Mr. 
Prinsep (27), rather lacks interest. To make a 
really effective figure-subject from a young lady 
sitter of the present day I conjecture to be a 
very difficult matter, requiring t force both of 
painting and of feeling to lift the work above the 
sphere of dress, or affectation, or false sentiment. 

he presence of a foreign element hence affords 

at assistance—witness Mr. Long’s Gipsy Girl 
1,354). Here is so unusually beautiful a head 
that the picture may be almost said to “ make itself.” 
The treatment of the drapery is rather in the 
manner of Mr. Faed ; and there is sre eo 
and artificial about the brown shadow behind. This 
picture should make a very effective engraving. 

Mr. A. Moore, after promising much manlier 
and more varied art, has for the present settled 
into a style of his own. His are the s in 
Grecian dress, ful and langourous in atti- 
tude, rendered as if the “tinted sculpture,” which 
we know of through theories rather than any- 
thing more substantial, were always before the 
artist’s mind. The tints are chosen and balanced 
with singular refinement; and although I doubt 
whether so much be gained in the way of praise 
or justification, as the admirers of this style ap- 
pear to believe, by calling it “ decorative art,” yet, 
within the very narrow compass selected, Mr. 
Moore has fully worked out his idea and made his 
mark, But it is one thing to succeed so far, and 
another to reach such a success as the possibilities 
of the art admit. These, of course, are but 
slightly exhausted within the limits found here ; 
compared to painting in its full scale of colour, 
design, and subject, this style is like an organ 
played only on the flute or hautboy stop, and an 
organ played “through all its diapason.” Hence, 
also, anything short of such completeness as Mr. 
Moore has gained will be feeble and unsatisfying ; 
and I trust that Mr. Armstrong, who in subjects 
from actual life has shown some promise, may 
think fit to abandon the “ false road ” of imitation 

layed in his Girl and Tortoise (1,054). 

Portraiture offers a difficult field for literary 
criticism. Although there must, always, in- 
evitably be much of it (a fact provoking frequent 
and rather unreasonable complaint), yet the —— 
of style in this branch of art is comparatively 
small ; and its personal nature makes either praise 
or blame rather awkward: to talk of a man’s 
portrait is too much like talking of a man’s self. 
Add to this that our contemporary portraiture (so 
far as the present writer can judge) hardly out- 
runs the level of the second-rate work of the last 
century: at any rate, whatever can be urged in 
favour of special roductions, it may be said with- 
out harshness that no Hogarth, Reynolds, or 

Gainsborough isnow conspicuously and indubitably 
among us. Evoriare aliquis! will be the wish of 
all who think thus; especially if, as has been 





sometimes argued, the standard reached in por- 
traiture may be taken as a test of the general 
excellence of any national school. 

Unless, however, we were to judge of the 
portraits by the same ultra-severe rule which is 
gererally applied to religious art, it will be found 
that much of worth remains among our long- 
established names and our more recent aspirants. 
Of the latter, Mr. Ouless is perhaps the most 
recent, and the most popular. is indivi- 
duality of style, coupled with the great demand 
for portraiture, has brought him rapidly forward. 
If such a suggestion be permissible, I hope that 
this popularity will not induce him to lay aside 
that simultaneous practice in other regions of the 
art without which it is difficult to believe that 
the monotonous practice of portraiture will not 
stereotype a painter's manner, and retain him 
below the highest level of his special province. 
The rendering of character, the direct object of 
the portraitist, seems hitherto to have been Mr. 
Ouless’ almost single aim; and perhaps his style, 
in which the lines of the face are apt to be rather 
over-emphasised, makes us too conscious of this 
object; but portraiture as a fine art, not as the 
medium for supplying a social want, requires 
more—very much more—even when the essential 
element of character has been secured. Of the 
pictures now exhibited, Mr. Ouless seems to me 
to be seen at his best in Nos. 1,351 and 697 ; these 
are very bright, and have a great look of likeness. 


Mr. W. Richmond and Mr. Armitage, artists 
who do not confine themselves to MB ppp non: 
each exhibit one portrait (721 and 1,343). These 
are both decidedly above the average, at once in 
rendering of character and in pictorial effect; 
they might interest as pictures where the ori- 
ginals were wholly unlmown: that test of por- 
traiture as a fine art. If Mr. Richmond’s had 
been better placed, the figure, I think, would have 
told more efficiently ; the head is ably and firml 
“ modelled,” without the ‘ smoothness” whic 
frequently mars finished flesh-painting. Mr. 
Lehmann’s work, like that of German artists in 
general, rarely escapes this quality with so much 
success as in his Persian Ambassador (1,373) : 
perhaps because the artist has left it as a sketch. 

The four portrait subjects by Mr. Millais seem 
to me less successful exhibitions of his peculiar 
gifts than his North-West Passage. Perhaps this 
lies in the nature of the case. The dominant 
sense of the painter's natural mastery of his 
craft (to which I called notice in a previous 
paper) which his pictures arouse, is more in 

armony with a dramatic invention than with 
a portrait, especially the portrait of a child; 
remembering, as we must and ought, the ex- 
quisite poetry and grace of naiveté with which 
our own older school has so often invested 
childhood, the impression of technical bravura 
here becomes unpleasant; the mind asks that 
the artist shall be lost more completely in his 
work; that he shall himself “ become a little 
child,” and give proof that he has been palpably 
inspired by his subject. a and self-consci- 
ousness here are as fatal to charm as they would 
be in case of the child itself. Hence the little girl 
(152) is quite’unattractive; it is truly a Picture 
of Health, and no more; although it shows that 
able handling which the artist can always give 
when he likes, but which, however, he has failed 
to give, rather signally, in the boy-portrait (95). 
The child in russet frock and pinafore (484) has 
more of that simplicity and charm which the age 
imperiously requires ; the background here is also 
a marvellous piece of natural intricacy: not 
slovenly, yet never intrusively imitative. One 
can only wish that the type of face had been more 
gracious. 

A child’s portrait by Mr. L. Moore (1,427) may 
serve to illustrate these remarks. This picture is 
coloured in a low, almost a conventional or fancy 
key ; it wholly wants the force and salience of Mr. 
Millais’ work; yet, so far as its art goes, the real look 
of childhood is much more truly given ; it has. grace 





and feeling, it tries to render the soul animating 
the features and person—the technical power must 
be vast indeed which can afford to dispense with 
these qualities ! 

Mr. Millais has, put forth this power obviously 
enough in the figure of a lady seated in a 
garden (1,432), which hangs close to the picture 
Just noticed. Probably there are few artists who 
do not look, with admiring envy, on the manifest 
mastery over oil-painting here shown; the simple 
spectator must ask whether the charm of expres- 
sion, subtle or powerful, be present ; if there be 
grace in the lines, refinement in the features—at- 
tractiveness, in short, anywhere beyond the tech- 
nical ability? This picture has been spoken of as 
in “ Gainsborough’s manner,” and again, as in no 
sense a mere imitation of Gainsborough. The 
latter remark is the truest. And, in the absence 
of these charms, so characteristic of Gainsborough, 
the comparison with that great artist which this 

icture has provoked is unfortunate. Each painter, 
indeed, has his own powers, and genius is so in- 
finite in its varieties that, whilst we may amuse 
ourselves by trying to compare the total weight, 
as it were, of those who possess it, we can seldom 
with safety carry such a comparison into the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. One man is rarely 
the parallel of another: how much more rarely 
one poet or painter! Such a phrase as “the 
Tiogarth of our century,” or the like, is a very 
easy, but also a very deceptive and unsound, for- 
mula of criticism. 

Many readers will, perhaps, dissent freely from 
these remarks. But most will agree in Mr. 
Watts’ place as our leading portraitist ; although 
here, again, the agreement, would cease if the 
precise degree, not of relative, but of positive, 
ability thus indicated were to be debated. Passing 
this, the charm of the two female portraits which 
Mr. Watts shows (44, 318) is of that order which 
our art much wants; they are works which (so 
far as they go) must teach, even to the uneducated, 
a true lesson in the meaning of refinement. Few 
men have more than one very decided gift; and 
this (to me) is Mr. Watts’. In heads requiring 
force he is hence less completely happy: less true 
to himself. It is not meant to deny this quality 
to the portraits of Mr. Martineau and Mr. Mill: 
yet the painter here seems to reach his aim with 
conscious effort, The emotional side of the 
intellectual nature is prominent in both of these 
fine and interesting works; and in both the 
subdued key of colour which characterises the 
artist appears to pass, if I may venture upon the 
phrase without impropriety, a little beyond his 
management. In the case of Mr. Mill, espe- 
cially, the face is “ sicklied o'er” with post 
mortem pallor :—that intense hopelessness of ex- 
istence, that unsatisfied hunger of the soul, 
which colour Mr. Mill’s singular <Autobiogra- 
phy, seem to have passed into the painter's 

alette. Here also, as in the book, one sees the 

ighly-gifted man who could never bring into 
harmonious unity the emotional and the intellec- 
tual elements of his nature; the forehead is op- 
pressed, not radiant, with thought ; the lips quiver 
with an almost querulous sensitiveness ; ina word, 
if to set forth an admirable commentary on the 
Autobiography be also, in this case, the highest aim 
of portraiture, Mr. Watts’ success is complete. 
Had the likeness of Dr. Newman, by Mr. Roden, 
been hung lower, it would have been very 
interesting to make a comparison between the 
heads of these two gifted and influential contem- 

raries. As things stand, I can only infer that 

r. Roden’s portrait has very considerable merit, 
both as a likeness and a work of art. 

The President exhibits two pictures which have 
a quality -very uncommon, and very attractive, in 
portraiture—an eminently simple and unselfcon- 
scious air—110 and 189. The last represents a 

oung lady knitting. The unaffectedness of this 
ittle canvas gives it a charm which the prevalence 
of clever eccentricity of all kinds renders more 
valuable, 
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S) compels a bare enumeration of other por- 
tutte want notice. Such are Mr. Archer's fady 
C09); the artist’s mother by Mr. Eddis(1,358); Mr. 
Macbeth’s male portrait (1,413); Mr. Cotman’s 
(61); which looks a lively likeness. A portrait by 

. Ridley (696) has much originality in treat- 
ment and look of likeness. Let me also specify M. 
von Angeli’s careful and graceful Crown Princess 
(05); a child, by Miss Brooks (488); and 
another by Miss Donkin (1,423). The last shows 
a hand as yet rather constrained; but there is 
enough of true colour and conscientious drawing 
here to make us look for future distinction. 

A few life-size portraits in the water-colour 
room exhibit (I suppose) the great, perhaps the 
insuperable difficulties of work upon this scale in 
this medium. Unattractive flimsiness or false, 
feeble finish are the opposite poles to which the 
artists appear to be inevitably drawn. But is 
there not something trying and unfair to each 
medium in turn, in this juxtaposition of oil and 
water-colour work ? . T. PALGRAVE. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 


Les Impressionnistes—Chintreuil. 
Paris: May 25, 1874. 

Tue Salon, after accomplishing half its allotted 
term, closes its doors to-morrow, and will re-open 
on Thursday next, to close again June 20. A 
label affixed to the frame of a picture or the 

edestal of a sculpture will mark the works which 

ave received a medal from the juries, and 
a general rearrangement will bring to light those 
which had been sacrificed during the first half of 
the Exhibition. It is the natural occasion for 
critics to speak of works whose interest had not at 
first struck them. In connexion with the question 
of official prizes, it is an occasion for myself in 
particular to speak of the relative position of some 
of the groups which divide our school. 

The Exhibition opened on the Boulevard des 
Capucines by a group of artists who had not 
contributed to the Salon closed a few days since. 
I should not speak of it had it not raised certain 
questions which are, in my eyes, highly im- 
portant. It seems to me, at least, that foreign 
correspondents who only spoke of the absolute or 
relative merit of individuals would soon weary 
their readers, and that it is more reasonable to study 
the formation and tendency of general currents. 

Thirty artists formed themselves into a co- 
operative society with a view to a joint exhibition 
in public of their works—oil paintings, pastels, 
water-colours, engravings, drawings, enamels, 
statuettes. A painter, some of whose pictures 
you have seen in London at M. Durand-Ruel’s, 
M. Edgar Degas, was the promoter of the enter- 

rise. Among already known names were re- 
marked M. Z. Astruc, Bracquemond the engraver, 
Boudin, Brandon, Lejeune, Mdlle. Berthe Morizot, 
a pupil of Gustave Manet, and the extreme realists, 
Renoir, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, and Cézanne. 
They contributed jointly to cover the preliminary 


expenses. Each of them in turn visited the 
galleries to place himself at the disposal of 
amateurs. he gas was lighted at dusk—an 


innovation in Parisian exhibitions. The house 
selected was that of the famous photographer 
Nadar, compared in his youth from his long tieryred 
hair, and the swiftness of his walk, to a wander- 
ing comet. They naturally had rejected the prin- 
ciple of distributing medals, which is in France 
the chief cause of the debasement of the artist’s 
character. 

These details may seem puerile, but in France 
they are quite novel. The administration of the 
Fine Arts had the good taste to show no signs of 
ill-will. It even affects to see in this Exhibition 
a confirmation beforehand of the liberal projects 
which it has laid before the artist-world ; for you 
are already aware that M. de Chenneviéres’ first 
act was to give notice to the artists that he re- 
quired them after the Salon to join in founding a 
free Academy. The art-journals preserved a 





rudent silence. The Sieécle, ing on its staff 
. Castagnary, an intimate friend of Courbet and 
formerly an ardent defender of realism, chri 


th depend ha: h 
ese in ent artists, ily enough, 
“The Tmprvesionist.” The Constitutes, pst 
on its staff M. Chesneau, late to M. de 
Nieuwerkerke, justly regretted the absence of M. 
E. Manet. The République frangaise frankly de- 
clared itself in favour of the general idea, which 
has a very close connexion with the movement 
that we must support unceasingly if we would 
escape plunging into. the tyranny of formulas such 
as prevailed under the First Empire and the Re- 
storation. 

The chief object of these gentlemen, whose 
views, temperament, and education are very dis- 
similar, was to present their paintings ost 
under the same conditions as in a studio, that 
is, in a good light, isolated from one another, 
in smaller numbers than ‘in official exhibitions, 
which are like docks of painting and sculpture, 
without the neighbourhood of other works either 
too bright or too dull. They feel that their style 
of painting, whether by simplicity of design, or 
by simplicity of tone, or by simplicity of compo- 
sition, looks like a challenge or a caricature 
when placed side by side with works conceived 
under the pre-occupation of mannered design, arti- 
ficial tones, or subjects intended to provoke laugh- 
ter or emotion by the most vulgar artifices. They 
would prefer starvation—and some perhaps are 
loyally keeping their haughty vow—to filching 
their figures out of engravings, “painting with 
pomatum,” or ransacking the Musée des Copies 
to find a subject. They renounce success, Bee = 
decorations, and even the esteem of their fellows, 
to pursue a purely artistic end. They depend 
upon elements of interest strictly aesthetic, and 
not social or human—lightness of colouring, 
boldness of masses, blunt naturalness of impres- 
sion. I, for my own part, am quite won over 
to this doctrine. I find it, with varying modes 
of expression, in all the masters of all the great 
epochs. It is a mark of intellectual honesty in 

those who practise it. But I admit in the 
first place that, from the governmental point 
of view, it is heretical, worthy of the dun- 
geon, the torture and the stake; in the second 
place, that, from the practical point of view, it 
draws young beginners into tracks where they no 
longer have the lamp of tradition to guide them ; 
that it forces them to forge their own weapons 
like our ancestors of the Stone age; that it pro- 
duces a class of works oscillating between a per- 
fection which speaks simply to the senses, and 
attempts which are simply childish ; lastly, that, 
based on the swiftest possible rendering of physi- 
cal sensation, it considerably narrows the domain 
of painting. It scarcely leaves room for any but 
decorative motives; it forbids itself the stir- 
ring Cer gn of those complex situations 
in which the mind collects its forces, and takes 
possession by analysis of places, situations, senti- 
ments. It is as a band of artists floating down a 
rapid river, drinking in the intoxicating effects of 
the sun, the shade, the verdure, the freshness, the 
rfumes that wander over the water and the 
s, and never casting anchor or bringing their 
bark to land. 

And yet, in spite of all allowances for the 
lacunae that such a system entails, it is certain 
that it will have a satisfactory influence over 
the contemporary Freneh school, with its black, 
bituminous or grey colouring. Already the 
ae albums—light, radiant, fresh in aspect 
and delicate in colouring—have made the many 
reflect. They feel that all that art can give is not 
confined within a single formula; and that ad- 
miration for the ancient masterpieces of oil- 

inting has led us to take, as the basis of painting 
itself, those dark tones which have only been pro- 
duced by the action of time. 

M. Edgar Degas is at once the least revolu- 
tionary and the most scholarly member of this 
group. He is the master of a highly accom- 











plished science of design, which he only exercises 
on a small scale, just as he comnasibaption his very 
delicate and refined attention on a few original 
types: sporting-scenes, ballet-girls on the stage or 
at and washerwomen. It is he who in 
this place has had all the success. He isa man of 
the world, and a man of genius. He has come 
with honour out of his ven’ which must have 
caused cruel reflections in intriguers who 
head the coterie of the juries. - 

Mdlle. Berthe Morizot is a young lady of fine 
natural gifts, who is in the influence of 
M. Manet, but has preserved intact her feminine 
sensibility and her original taste. Her colouring 
is fresh and subtle. She can give us an admirable 
sketch of a landscape with » 88 & you 
mother in a muslin dress playing with her little 
daughter in a garden. This may be compared with 
the page of a novel read at haphazard in a review 
or on . railway journey. It is exquisite and un- 


ed. 

M. Monet, M. Pissarro, and M. Sisley are the great 
go-aheads of the group. Nothing, I believe, would 
offend them more t to compare them, even 
favourably, with Théodore Rousseau or Corot, or to 
anybody, for nobody exists for them. They apply 
to themselves the motto of the Papacy: sim ut 
Fes =i sim! M. Monet has, however, con- 

escended to paint a pk pene a déjetiner with 
lary life-size, remarkably pons in tone and 
effect, but betraying a lamentable want of finish. 
M. Renoir, who presents some singular points of 
affinity to Turner, has given us some reapers ina 
field of ripe corn, and has rendered, with supreme 
fidelity to modern life and artificial light, a lady and 
gentleman seen at half-length in a box at the play. 

But here we discern the faults of youth: in M. 
Monet, when he betakes himself to the country, 
in M. Sisley and M. Pissarro, when they suppress 
not only the human race, but also what the human 
race is accustomed to see there, that is, trunks of 
trees modelled according to the light that falls 
upon them; branches with well-defined knots, 
and the joints visible; houses square or oblong. 
Yet in spite of all these suppressions, which are 
far more radical than all the manifestations of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement in England, there re- 
mains, when the work is successful, a singular 
illusion of light and freshness; the masterly 
harmonising of ground and verdure with the blue 
sky and the white clouds; shadows or reflections 
exquisitely fleeting. 

In short, if we meet in this company of young 
and resolute men no personality which gives us 
the impression of genius, we must at least recog- 
nise in them the quality and services of forerunners. 
Others will come after them who will turn their 
efforts to good account, and assign them their 
true position. 

I may still speak to you, as it will be open till 
the end of the present month, of the posthumous 
exhibition of the yo of Chintreuil, the at 
seapepainter, organised by his friends onthe ground- 
floor of the Ecole des yp eemae ety The. Ecole 
had already lent these rooms to classics—Ingres, 
Hippolyte Flandrin, Bertin; never to a land- 
scape ee pci particularly to one often rejected 
by official juries. ‘This concession, which has 
been the subject of much remark, does honour to 
M. Guillaume, the director of the Ecole, and it is 
hoped that it may be repeated in the case of other 
masters. Tassaert is already spoken of, a man of 
talent and originality, who died but very lately at 
a great “ee, almost blind, and in a state of desti- 
tution. e may also think of Gleyre. This trial 
is to painters like that which the ee under- 
went at the threshold of the tomb. 

Antoime Chintreuil must be wholly unknown to 
you. It is scarcely likely that any of his paint- 
ings has ever crossed the Channel. I cannot with 
the pen give you an idea of his colouring, which 
without being forcible is sustained and accurate. 
But I may bring to your notice an illustrated 
catalogue of his works which has just been printed 
by the publishing house of M. A. Cadart. Each leaf 
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contains six or ten i most of them en- 
graved by M. Martial, with the utmost regard to 
composition and effect. There are several hundred 
See Atte, picteiad. ashy. betpees 
in » ploug 9 ws 
of ash and iplie* fetes half-encircled with 
hayricks. The catalogue of these works, which 
will probably be sold by auction in the course of 
next winter, has been drawn up, together with 
a life of this eminent artist and excellent man, 
so simple and so devoted to his art. 

Antoine de a Deg beg 7 hry ato 
Vaux, department of the Ain, in " e was 
brought up by his. mother, and. came to his 
fortunes in Paris in 1838, very ig in gold and 
silver, herd - ® in Prensa tage te ve S 

deal, as w at co . He applie 
ye savant, who declared him tichpable oven 
of designing plates for books on natural history, 
and had him apprenticed to a bookseller. There 
he made the acquaintance of another bookseller’s 
clerk, who afterwards became a distinguished 
writer, Champfleury, and, thanks to the friendly 
protection of Béranger, he succeeded in sellin 
enough of his attempts to be able to give himse 
up seriously to the study of painting. About 
1845 he received from M. Corot some of the 
advice in which that great master excelled, and 
he was enabled thereafter to pass the door of the 
Salon, then ded by the Institute with jealous 
care. His health, undermined by consumption, 
and watched over only by the devotion of his 
friend, the painter J. Desbrosses, kept him almost 
always away from Paris. 

He was endowed with exquisite sensibility. He 
was struck with the grand effects of Nature: sun- 
rise in a country where vast plains succeed to cul- 
tivated fields, makjng the earth smoke like an 
open censer; the spring, tinging the lines of 
apple-trees with red, and gilding the furze-bushes 
in the hedgerows. He gave his pictures high- 
sounding titles: Space, or Sun and Rain, and his 
work answered to the title, or, at least, distinctly 
marked its intention. 

He died in August 1870, at La Tournelle, 
having heard only the first peals of the storm 
which was about to break over his country. 

Pu. Burry. 








ART SALES, 


Tue sale of the collection of the late Baron 
Theis terminated last Wednesday. Tlie Limoges 
enamels were very numerous ; most of them were 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. They sold for 
the following prices:—Triptych, by N. Pénicaud, 
in grisaille, with coloured enamels heightened 
with gold—the central subject Calvary, those on 
the wings the Resurrection and the Kiss of Judas 
—b,220 fr. ; a square painting, by the same artist, 
heightened with projecting enamels to imitate 
precious stones, 965fr.; four small ar 

ues in coloured enamels upon “ paillons” (or 





gold leaf ground), heightened with red enamel of 


the richest tone, representing scenes from the 
history of St. Ma t, all stamped with the 
name of Jean II. Pénicaud at the back, 3,200'fr. ; 
small picture, partly on “ paillons ” and heightened 
with fo, representing the Nativity, 1,450 fr. ; 
& small triptych, 2,490 fr.; and a casket in gri- 
saille on b ground, 1,400 fr.—all three by 
Jean III. Pénicaud; Portrait of Francis I, 
3,800 fr., and the Saviour bearing the Cross, 
2,060 fr., both by Léonard Limousin; a 

oval dish, grisaille, flesh-tinted, on black ground 
heightened with gold, with various subjects from 
Genesis, by Pierre Raymond, 10,000fr.; two 
smal] medallions, a Holy Family and the Annun- 


ciation, by the same, 1,700 fr.; scenes from the 
Trojan. War, by Kip, 3,400fr. ; triptych, 
composed of six ues, painted in grisaille, 


flesh-tinted and heightened with gold, by Pa 

9,550 fr., and two circular pletuses, by. the re 
ing mounted horsemen, lettered in gold 
: osve roy” and “Artus, roy de Bretaigne,” 
380 fr.; a mythological subject, by Suzanne 





Court, 810fr.; a Holy Family, by Jean Limou- 
sin, 1,065 fr. ; and various others by the Noualher 
and Laudin families, Poncet, and other artists 
of the Louis XIV. period. The sale lasted seven 
days, and realised 254,773 fr. (=10,1972.), 


Tue pictures of Mr. James S. Forbes, chiefly 
consisting of works of foreign artists, were sold 
last Saturday at Christie's. The following are 


some of the prices: Vautier, Age and Childhood, 
250 gs.; Lamoriniére, An April Day, 105 gs. ; 
A. Calame, Lake of Lucerne, 315 gs.; P. J. Olays, 


Dutch Boat in a Calm, 172 gs. ; and by the same 
master, Outward Bound, 386 gs. Pictures of 
J. Israel sold as follows: Desolate, 110 gs.; On 
the Strand, 150-gs.; First Sail, 750 gs.; Break- 
fast Time, 820 gs.; The Remedy, 770 gs.; Out of 
Darkness into tag, 710 gs. Fromentin, Near 
Catro, 190 gs.; L. Frére, Old Friends, 250 gs., 
and his Seamstress, 240 ¢s.; F. Willems, Phe 
Fortune Teller, 175 gs.; A. Stevens, La Dame au 
Bouquet, 245 gs.; Daubigny, Morning, 280 gs., 
and Evening, 270 gs.; Sallentin, The Foundling, 
200 gs.; R. Burnier, On the Y near Amsterdam, 
300 gs.; Géréme, Prayer in the Market Place, 
730 A od 0. Achenbock, Rocca di Papa, 225 gs. ; 
F. rlin, The Introduction, 300 gs., and Grand- 
father's Visit, 360 gs. ; J. Breton, When the Cat’s 
away, §c., 580 gs.; Collins, Cromer Sands, a 
sketch from Mr. Gillott’s lange picture, 250gs.; H. 
Schreyer, Bedouins, 325 gs.; Troyon, AChiffonniere, 
100 gs.; Frith, The Waiting Maid, 155 gs. The 
171 pictures realised 20,700/. 


At the sale of Mr. Farnworth’s modern pictures 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, the fol- 
lowing prices were realised :—Water-colour draw- 
ings: Grace before Meat, by W. Hunt, 4307. 10s. ; 
Snowdon from Capel Cwrrg, by Copley Fielding, 
3151.; Benvorlich, by C. Fielding, 420/.; Poole, 
by Turner, 430. 10s.; Bridye of Sighs, by 8. 
Prout, 315/.; Richmond, by Turner, 11 in. by 16 in., 
8191.; Seaforth Cliffs, by C. Fielding, 3887. 10s. ; 
Going to Market, D. Cox, 3047. 10s. ; Folke- 
stone, by Turner, 6300. ; Staffa, by C. Fielding, 
4721. 10s,; Cattle in the Auvergne, by Auguste 
Bonheur, 5567. 10s.; Algerian Women, by A.. 
Elmore, R.A., 357/.; Pembroke Castle, by Stan- 
field, 5041.; Katharine and Petruchio, by A. L. 
Egg,R.A.,210/.; The Temptation, by Ary Scheffer, 
29 in. by 21 in., 4307. 10s.; Peter the Great and 
Catharine, by A. L. Egg, R.A., 3151,; On the 
Medway, by J. Linnell, sen., 1,312/. 10s.; Balaam 
and the Angel, by J. Linnell, sen., 525/.; The 
Venturesome Robin, by W. Collins, R.A., 8407. ; 
The ony Farm and The Vale of Dedham, 
by John Constable, R.A., 841, each; St. John 
preaching in the Wilderness, by J. Linnell, 
sen., 7877. 108.; Coast Scene with Fishing 
Boats, by Turner, 136/. 10s.; Fairlight Glen, 
Hastings, 1051.; Opening the Gate, by J. Linnell, 
sen., 1,0507. ; Life in Algiers, by A. ore, R.A., 
7871. 10s.; Are Chimney Sweeps Black? by J. C. 
Hook, R.A., 1,1237. 10s.; Off Calais, by C. Stan- 
field, R.A.,1,155/.; The Holy Family—Carpenter’s 
Shop, by J. R. Herbert, R.A., 7561. ; Sancho Panza 
and the Duchess, by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 24in. by 
30 in., 7457. 108.; The Mouth of the Dart, by O. 
Stanfield, R.A., 1,491/.; Hide and Seek, by T. 
Webster, R.A., 945/.; St. Mark’s, Venice, by D. 
Roberts, R.A., 8197.; Past and Present, by Hol- 
man Hunt, 525/.; Harvest, by J. Linnell, sen., 
1854, 1,627/. 10s.; The Gambler’s Wife, by Mil- 
lais, 9241. ; Hunt the Slipper, by F. Goodall, R.A., 
6301. ; Highland Lassie, by J. Phillip, R.A., 8601. ; 
Mother and Child, by T. Faed, R.A., 9451.; The 
Shepherd's Bible, by teen 1,4701. ; The Garden 
of Gethsemane, by W. Dyce, R.A., 16in. by 12in., 
5771. 10s, The total of the 100 lots amounted to 
36,2004, 

Messrs. SorHesy have just published a cata- 
logue of the well-known collection of ancient and 
modern gems of M. J. F. Letureq, of Paris, which 
is to be sold on June 17 and three following days. 
This fine collection was founded by Guay, one of 
the most eminent gem engravers of the French 





school, who instructed Mdme. de Pompadour in 
the glyptic art, and guided her in the purchase of 
her collection. At the death of her brother, the 
Marquis de Menars, Guay purchased many of her 
choicest specimens, to which he continued to add 
till his death, when his collection passed to J. M. 
Simon, his pupil. He, in his turn, bequeathed 
it to M. Beck, who added considerably to its 
number, and left it to his adopted son, M. Letureq, 
who lost no gr per one A of adding fresh specimens 
to those he had received from his predecessor. 
The collection, therefore, is the work of a century. 
The ancient series consists of 458 cameos and 
intaglios, some of them belonging to the finest 
period of Greek and Roman art, and bearing the 
signatures of celebrated artists. The modern 
division, comprising some 170 specimens, has not 
many examples of the sixteenth century, when 
the Medici princes, passionate admirers of gem- 
engraving, invited the first artists to Florence, 
and Giovanni delle Carniole, Vicentino, Caradosso, 
and others, rendered the art illustrious; of that 
period we a notice the name of Cesari, of whose 
works Michael Angelo declared art could go no 
further; and of later date, a superb sapphire en- 

aved with the heads of Henry Wy. and Marie de 

edicis, face to face, signed 1605, by Coldoré, the 
gem portrait-painter of Queen Elizabeth. To the 
eighteenth century belong Pichler, and Anna Bor- 
ghighiani, a female artist, but not the only one who 
cultivated the art, for Vicentino’s daughter assisted 
her father, and Mdme. de Pompadour engraved 
several gems, one of which, the portrait of Louis 
XV., is in the Cabinet of Medals at Paris, There 
are examples of many later artists, among which 
are those of the First Empire, Amatini, Cate- 
nacci, Girometti, and Mastini, who executed glyp- 
tic portraits of Napoleon and his family. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. Burne Jones has in hand at present 
various works in different stages of completion. 
The Marriage of Thetis and Pelews, The First 
Mirror, The Seven Days of the Week, and The 
Triumph of Love are among the number of those 
most important. The Triumph of Love, which is 
still but a cartoon, is a composition full of 
dramatic movement. Love, at once the scourge 
and joy of his votaries, sits aloft on his high 
triumphal car urging on to cruel speed the crowd 
beneath who are harnessed by his chains, They 
rush forward, stung to mad exertion by the keenness 
of their anguish and their pleasure. Straight 
behind them, rolling heavily down the steep 
incline, thunder the heavy wheels with tre- 
mendous impetus, an instant’s pause in the furious 
haste of those below who draw the car and they 
would be inevitably crushed beneath its threat- 
ening weight. The Marriage of Thetis and Peleus 
is partly painted in, and promises to be one glow 
of radiance ; already nearly-finished portions show 
lovely quality of tremulous colour. The table at 
which the wedding guests are grow runs 
right across the ve in front ; to the right, Ate, 
having thrown her apple of discord, hastens away ; 
the three goddesses rise involuntarily, ready to 
dispute the prize ; and in the background a bright 
daylight landscape is unfolded before us fresh with 
rolling waters, where we may “have sight of 
Proteus rising from the sea; or hear old Triton 
blow his wreathéd horn.” The Seven Days of the 
Week is divided into seven compartments, The 
first holds but one angel, bearing in hishand a globe 
on which are to appear traces of the first day's work ; 
in the next, he is joined by a second; in the third 
comes yet another, until at last the full company of 
seven assemble together in thelast. This design, 
which is yet in the first moments of painting, is 
remarkable, like all Mr. Burne Jones’s work, not 
only for dignity of treatment, but for the exqui- 
sitively pathetic sentiment which pervades every 
line of the expression. It is this same peculiar 
and touching sentiment which enhances very defi- 
nite beauty in the First Mirror. Venus haa 
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thered about her a band of maidens ; they have 
followed her faithfully from afar ; and ving 
brought them to the brink of still water, fram 
in the precious blue of many flowering forget-me- 
nots, sm bids them stoop and look. Venus stands, 
her seven followers stoop, and kneel entranced 
in gazing, two at her right hand, then a group of 
three, then two more a little apart from each 
other. Behind these figures the faint green which 
clothes the “long backs of the bushless downs” 
rolls out in vast undulations; before them lies the 
chain of lovely images, repeated on the glassy 
surface of the quiet pool. In each of these four 
inventions we see that we possess in Mr. Burne 
Jones an artist of the rarest type, an artist who 
has in his nature an original vein of poetic feeling 
which can be expressed only by line and form 
and colour. With one of this chosen class it 
must necessarily happen that at first his power 
over the means of expression will seem inadequate 
if compared with the force and grasp of his 
imaginative conceptions. Thus has grown up the 
popular delusion that Mr. Burne Jones cannot 
draw ; but an examination of any one of his later 
works might suffice to show that our great 
designer is also a great draughtsman. 


Tr is not perhaps too late to say a few words of 
the five or six interesting pictures to be seen at 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, in the 
midst of much that is provokingly admirable, like 
Mr. Werner’s Bazaar at Cairo (172), insipidly plea- 
sant or commendable, or downright offensive, like 
Mr. B. R. Green’s sleek, rosy minx masquerading 
asanun. Much the best picture in the gallery is 
Mr. Linton’s Lotos Eaters (58): it is an Italian 
garden of the Cinque Cento, where a noble party 
have left off a game of bowls, and are looking at 
an — presented 4 a haggard, half-naked 
artist, who is himself a bronze. The sober light 
and colour of the southern afternoon, and the 
splendour, which has nothing theatrical about it, 
of the noble men and ladies, looks as if the artist 
had meant to content himself with the poetry of 
real life; and then the symbolic intrusion of the 
nude antique, if it is symbolic, seems a little in- 
congruous ; and, what is worse, though the whole 
atmosphere of the picture is ideal, the figures 
savour too much of the modern Italian model: 
such an admirable painter and posture master as 
Mr. Linton deserves better limbs and faces to 
work upon, A Dull Day near Streatley on 
Thames, by J. Hi. Fahey (166), has much literal 
unfamiliar truth and grace in the blank sky and 
the flat sweeps of green ; and Folkington Hill, by 
H. G. Hine (133), has something of the same 
merit with less strangeness; the golden sweeps of 
turf remind one a little of the Oxford Turner. 
Mr. Herkomer’s Arrest of a Poacher in, the 
Bavarian Alps (158) is very clever and animated, 
and looks very true, but no person with a well- 
regulated mind would stop to look at such a 
scene in real life. Mr, Skill always is poetical in 
feeling and intention, and his cart-horses under a 
high bank of muddy sandstone in the picture 
called Morning (155) are almost impressive. Mr. 
Small’s Evening (166) is well meant, the expres- 
sion of the boy and girl is true without missing a 
certain delicacy, but the figures and still more the 
faces are blotchily painted, and the trees against 
the sky are too like a coloured photograph. His 
Connemara Peat Girl (48) is better, though 
cheeks which look so red under such a sky must 
be very red indeed, 


THE manufactory of Sévres is at this time 
executing a pair of magnificent vases to be offered 
by Marshal MacMahon to the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 

Tue Minister of Public Instruction and of the 
Fine Arts announces that there will be held this 
year, in the Palais des Champs-Elysées, a special 
exhibition of the national manufactures of Sévres, 
Beauvais, and the Gobelins; admission free, The 
time is not yet fixed. 


Ir is said that the fine Museum of the East 





India House is to be permanently located in one 
of the galleries which, after this year, will become 
vacant, in consequence of the melancholy collapse 
of the annual International Exhibitions. 


Tue project of M. de Chenneviéres for the 
decoration of the basilica of Sainte-Geneviéve, 
before mentioned in the AcapEmy, having been 
pga by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Director of Fine Arts, in a report dated May 
7, enters upon a more detailed exposition of his 
views. The system of columns with but narrow 
iuterspaces between, that distinguishes the archi- 
tecture of Sainte-Geneviéve, presents grave dif- 
ficulties in the way of continuous pictorial decora- 
tion, M.de Chenneviéres, however, proposes that 
by a sort of “illusion of perspective,” the paintings 
on the wall shall be made to ap as if they 
passed behind the columns, so that one subject 
may be continued without break in several inter- 
spaces. This scarcely seems a felicitous mode of 
overcoming the difficulty, but its effect cannot 
well be judged until it is tried. Perspective 
illusions are generally reckoned rather childish 

erformances, and it is strange that they should 

resorted to in this vaunted effort of French 
art in the decoration of Sainte-Geneviéve “ot 
la légende de la patronne de Paris se combinerait 
avec l'histoire religieuse de la France.” 


Amone the many projects formed by M. de 
Chenneviéres for the furtherance of art in France 
is one for the formation of a great National Cata- 
logue of all the art treasures of that country. 
“ France herself,” he writes, “is profoundly ignor- 
ant of her riches; an inventory that will reveal 
them to her will not only flatter her just pride, 
but will enhance in the eyes of foreigners the 
lustre of our nation.” The publication will con- 
tain: firstly, a descriptive and historical catalogue 
of all works of art in the national collections ; and 
secondly, of all those in provincial and municipal 
museums. The churches, monuments, Xc., of 
Paris and the provinces will also be catalogued. 
Carefully elaborated tables will indicate the artists 
and the localities cited in the work, and will 
furnish “the indispensable key to this immense 
repertory of works and names.” The carrying out 
of this vast undertaking is entrusted to the follow- 
ing commission MM. Chabouillet (Conservator 
of the Department of Medals in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale), Chéron (Librarian of the Bibliothéque), 
Comte Clément de Ris (Conservator Adjoint of 
the Louvre), Jules Cousin he eR of the City 
of Paris), Vicomte Henri Delaborde (Member of 
the Institute, etc.), Edmond de Goncourt (writer 
on art), J. J. Guiffrey (National waaay Bea 
Gruyer (Inspector of Fine Arts), Georges Lafe- 
nestre, Louvrier de Lajolais, De Montaiglon, Paul 
Mantz, Michaux, Reiset, De Ronchaud, Servaux, 
Soulie (Conservator of Versailles), and De Watte- 
ville. The Commission will commence their 
work at once, and each chapter will be pub- 
lished as it is ready, not waiting until the whole 
is completed. 


Tue members of the Ramblers’ Sketching Club 
have lately held their half-yearly exhibition of 
sketches. 


A Loan collection of mezzotinto proofs after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds may be seen at the Brase- 
nose Club in Manchester. The catalogue contains 
some interesting information on the subject of 
Reynolds’s sittees. 


Tue forty-first session of the French Archaeolo- 
gical Congress will be held on June 1 at Toulouse, 
and a p me comprising forty subjects for 
discussion has been drawn up. The venue is well 
selected. Toulouse can boast of several fine 
churches oomne which that of St. Sernin is 
worthy oa mention, the restoration having 
cost 40,000/.), some ancient cloisters, various beau- 
tiful houses of the Renaissance period, a museum 
of Natural History, which contains an almost 
unique prehistoric collection; and lastly, one of 
the most splendid museums of antiquities in all 





France. One day will be devoted to a visit to the 
beautiful valley in the Pyrenees in which is 
situated Saint Bertrande-de-Cumminges, an old 
Roman city and the capital of the diocese, and to 
the Grotto of Gourdan, where prehistoric remains 
of men coeval with the gigantic elk and the mam- 
moth, have been discovered. 


Sre¢nor ALEssANDRO CAsTELLANI, of Rome, has 
now in his possession a thin circular plate of 
bronze such as was worn hung from the collar by 
fugitive slaves, It bears on its side this inscrip- 
tion, with the Christian mon at the begin- 
ning: Tene me et revoca me in Foro Martis ad 
Maximianum antiquarium. The forum of Mars— 
that is, of Augustus—was before known from the 
inscription on the Florentine eodex of Apuleius as 
having been in the year a.p. 395 the residence 


of an antiquarius named Sallustius. Finding 
now Maximianus an inhabitant of this region, De 


Rossi (Bulletino dell? Inst. Corrisp. Arch., April 
1874) supposés it to have been the regular quarter 
of those who were employed in transcribing and 
correcting MSS. of Latin literature, that is the 
antiquarn, as it was also the quarter of the 
oratorii, or professors of oratory in Rome. 


In the French Court, just opened, of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, is an interesting series of 
drawings, sent by the Commissioners for the 
Preservation of Public Monuments in France. 
When a monument is considered deserving of 
being restored, estimates, plans, and drawings are 
prepared, giving a full description of the edifice, 
anc the nature of the repairs required. These 
works, executed by the first artists, are deposited 
in the archives of the Commission, and form a 
collection of the highest interest to art, amounting 
now to above 8, drawings. From these the 
Commissioners have made a judicious selection 
in those sent to the International Exhibition, 
giving specimens of all the styles and all the 
schools of architecture in France. As examples 
of the Imperial epoch, there is the Amphitheatre 
of Arles, and the Temple of Augustus and 
Livia at Vienne. In religious architecture, 
which naturally occupies a large share in the 
collection, as the master architects of the Middle 
Ages devoted their special talents to the building 
of churches and .monasteries, there are drawings 
of the Cathedral at Laon, in the restoration of 
which 4,000/. has been expended annually for 
the last twenty years; Queen Matilda’s Abbey 
at Caen; the Calvary of Pleyben, work, as all 
those of Brittany, of the seventeenth century ; 
the Jubé of St. Fiacre; the abbey-fortress of 
Mont St. Michel, with its “ Merveille ;” Vincennes, 
St. Denis, ete. Civil architecture is represented 
by Cardinal Granvelle’s house at Besancon, the 

alace of the Dukes of Lorraine at Nancy, burned 

y the Prussians; the Houses at Orleans of Diane de 
Poitiers and Francis I. Military, by Amboise and 
Pierrefonds and the Visigoth fortifications of 
Carcassone ; besides examples of mural paintings 
from the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, of the 
school of Giotto, mosaics, etc. 

The Commission have undertaken the publica- 
tion of a part of their rich collection, and a first 
series of four folio volumes has already appeared. 

Nor is the exhibition sent by the city of Paris, 
through the Prefect of the Seine, less important. 
The Directors of the Public Works of Paris furnish 
from each division (service) models and drawings. 
Bridges, ae and watering machines from 
the service of the public ways (vote publique). 
From the service of architectural works, models 
and drawings of churches, barracks, colleges, 
theatres, mairies, markets, fountains, etc.; and 
the Fine Arts furnish us with sculptures, paint- 
ings, tapestry, and painted glass windows. The 
second division, of § Schools (Enseignement prt- 
maire), gives a beautiful model for a general school, 
with the workshop for the boys, all the tools most 
minutely rendered. The third division com- 
prises hospitals; and the fourth, the direction of 
reservoirs and sewers. The whole exhibition is 
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very complete, and does credit to the delegates by 
whom it was organised. 

M. Burnovr, the director of the French school 
at Athens, is making with his excava- 
tions on the north-east side of the Acropolis, and 
reports the finding of a of a statue resembling 
the Venus of Milo, and said to be of the best 
period. 

Dr. HeypEMANN has resigned his post in the 
department of Classical Antiquities in the Museum 
at Berlin, and gone to Halle as Professor of Archae- 
ology. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected M. 
Henri Delaborde as its secrétaire twel in the 
place of the late M. Beulé. e unsuccessful 
candidates were MM. Jean-Baptiste Guillaume 
and Charles Blanc. M. Delaborde, a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche, has painted several well-known historic 
pieces and landscapes, and, besides being a con- 
tributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, he pub- 
lished in 1864 a series of studies on the Fine Arts 
in France and abroad. 


TE Journal de Rouen mentions a discovery in 
an hospital at Chartres of great interest to the 
art public. The authorities of the hospital, wish- 
ing to adorn the hospital chapel, requested the 
curator of the Chartres Museum to select from 
among the old canvases relegated to the hospital 
lumber-room those which, after some repairs, 
might be used for the purpose. The curator 
accordingly applied himself to the task, and 
found four of from 9 to 13 feet in height, strorg 
enough to be hung up, and representing saints. 
He proceeded to clean them, and, while carefully 
viking them, noticed that new paintings had 
been laid over the more primitive ones. He 
removed the false beards and additional draperies, 
and finished by exposing to light four magnificent 
canvases of Veronese, which are said to be genuine 
chefs @euvre. The authorities of the hospital, 
not being able to make a present of these paintings, 
have lent them to the town of Chartres, and 
they are now placed in a favourable position in 
the museum, where they attract daily crowds. 

WE understand that Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has 
in the press some notes on the Royal Academy, 
which he has prepared for the guidance of un- 
instructed visitors to the present exhibition. 








THE STAGE. 
“ BRIGHTON” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
Mr. Frank MarsHAtt has done himself injustice 
in giving the title of “comedy” to his new play 
Brighton, produced at the Court Theatre on Mon- 
day night. As a whimsical and extravagant farce 
the piece has sufficient merits, but as a work of 
wit or of serious or poetic interest it is not en- 
titled to consideration. The author announces 
that he has borrowed the main incidents of his 
story from an American play, and the author of 
the American play Seubahly announced, or should 
have announced, that he drew his materials from 
one of the early numbers of the Bibliotheque con- 
temporain illustré: for if Mr. Branson Howard is 
not a diligent student and imitator of the school 
in which M. Labiche, M. Lacour, M. Lefranc, M. 
Martin and M, Michel are notable proficients, his 


inventive faculty is an exotic growth in any soil 


other than the Boulevards of Paris. But the nature. 


of his hero’s amorous intrigues leaves little room to 
doubt that they were first presented on Parisian 
boards, that Mr, Howard thence transferred them 
to Saratoga, and that Mr. Marshall has now found 
place for them at Brighton. The process is 
roundabout, but the mesa appears to be eminently 
satisfactory, as the play moved a Whitsuntide 
audience to incessant laughter from first to last. 
And the heartiness of the mirth provoked by 
these productions is perhaps their only test; for 
if comedy is the dem of poetry, farce is the 
anarchy of prose; and it is fruitless to seek for 
motives and a rule of action under a tempestuous 
mass of incidents, which succeed one another in 





wild confusion, unchecked by ordinary laws of 
cause and effect, and which bear a strong resem- 
blance to the contents of any four consecutive 
chapters in the works of Charles Lever or Pigault 
Lebrun or Paul de Kock without the air of veri- 
similitude sometimes affected by those writers. 
Sublimely unreal and fantastically impossible, Mr. 
Marshall’s play will probably meet with still 
greater success if he is content to allow that it is 
simply an extrav: and to call it by some 
such name as “ The Surprising Adventures of Mr. 
Robert Sackett and his friend Mr. John Benedict 
in pursuit of Love and Gallantry.” 

his Mr. Robert Sackett is a person compared 
with whom the libertine heroes of the Restoration 
dramatists were constant lovers. Every hour sees 
him at the feet of a new mistress, and hears him 
swear that the last is his only passion. The 
author has not thought fit to introduce more than 
four of the objects of his affection: the first being 
Miss Effie Remington, who has been brought to 
Brighton by a mysterious correspondence in a 
mnatsieaonia per; the second Mrs. Olivia Alston, 
a widow, ordinarily attached to Mr. John Bene- 
dict, friend and mentor of the volatile Sackett ; 
the third Miss Virginia Vanderpump, daughter of 
a merchant staying at the Grand Hotel; and the 
fourth Mrs. Carter, the young wife of an elderly 
friend of Mr. Vanderpump. The ladies are inclined 
to smile on Mr. Sackett’s suit until they discover 
they have all been equally favoured by him. Then 
they insist that their natural protectors shall fight 
him, and each of the natural protectors makes an 
arrangement by which the duty shall devolve on 
one of the other three. Finally, their cowardice 
is exposed, and the couples are reconciled, Mr. 
Sackett, for no apparent reason, bestowing his 
hand on Miss Remington. It is difficult to see 
why the number of his victims is restricted 
to four. The simultaneous recognition of the 
deceiver by the deceived, which ends the 
third act so effectively, would be still more 
successful and still more like the bustling ter- 
minations of a harlequinade, if a large number 
of abandoned damsels, say twelve, were to run 
from different parts of the forest and claim Mr. 
Sackett as their own. Nor is it easier to under- 
stand why the dramatist has introduced so many 
persons who are of less use to the action than the 
supernumeraries in a pantomimic “rally.” If Mr. 
Marshall intends to devote his abilities to this 
sort of work, he would do well to remember that 
the best of his French prototypes never throw 
away a character, never lose an incident, and sel- 
dom waste a word, 

The weight of the play fell on Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, who sustained the part of Sackett with 
vigour. But too much vigour has a tendency to 
overpower the airy and unsubstantial being to 
whom the buoyant style of Mr. Charles Mathews 
alone among English players would do full jus- 
tice. The fascination of the man is his irrationa- 
lity, his frank gaiety, his carelessness surpassing 
that of Captain Macheath, it being almost a mat- 
ter of indifference to him whether “the other 
dear charmers” are present or absent. Yet the 
feeble efforts he pretends to make in order that 
his intrigues may be kept distinct, and his con- 
fusion when the four ladies call on him in rapid 
succession,and he attempts to conceal under his coat 
their handkerchiefs, gloves, cloaks and parasols, 
are rendered by Mr. Wyndbam in the true farcical 
spirit, and it is due to the actor to say that the 
un ing interest of the audience was mainly the 
result of his exertions. Mr. W. T. Hill was 
amusing as the eccentric merchant, Vanderpump ; 
and Mr, — Bruce was satisfactory as Jack 
Benedict. The ladies had little to do, and were 
equal to the demands made on their abilities. The 
dialogue was exceedingly brisk and more than 
worthy of the piece. 





‘MONT BLANC” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Bucxstone’s ascent of Mont Blanc is not 
likely to prove as successful as his former ascent 





of Mount Parnassus. But the new comedy of 
Messrs. Henry and Athol Mayhew has provided 
the comedian with a character that would have 
suited his earlier style, and it has the distinction 
of representing the Mont Maudit for the first 
time on the stage. The various points of Alpine 
scenery—glaciers and caggeee aiguilles and 
arétes, “icy spires of sunlit radiance” and “ urns 
of silent snow ”—are depicted with some fidelity. 
But the result is simply a panorama, and one be- 
gins to wonder why Mr. Buckstone does not ex- 
plain the decorations with a wand in the manner 
of Albert Smith, and intersperse a few jokes and 
droll stories in the manner of Artemus Ward. 
Pictorial art has gained another victory over 
dramatic art, and the victory is the more 
fatal because the Haymarket Theatre has long 
been recognised as almost the last refuge of 
the persecuted muse, and has thus drawn to it- 
self a select and somewhat fastidious audience, 
whose sympathies if once alienated will not be 
easily restored. The names of the authors raised 
an expectation of better things, and in the heap of 
picturesque details there are still traces of careful 
workmanship. The story and in some cases the 
language is borrowed from Le Voyage de M. Per- 
richon, which has received more of the flattery 
of adaptation than its merits would justify. The 
fault of the French play is that with little 
necessity it flagrantly violates the unity of place, 
carrying the spectators for half an hour from Paris 
to the Mer de Glace merely that M. Perrichon 
may be rescued from a crevasse by one of his 
daughter’s admirers, may himself rescue the other, 
and may meet a belligerent officer of Zouaves, and 
then finishing the action, as it began, at Paris. 
Messrs. Mayhew have done wisely in confining 
the scene to the neighbourhood of Mont Blane, 
but unwisely in burying under an avalanche of 
words the moral which gives zest to the original 
piece, that “avant d’obliger un homme il faut 
vous assurer bién d’abord que cet homme n’est pas 
un imbécile.” Moreover, while the French authors 
have portrayed “un tout petit Mont Blanc et un 
immense Perrichon,” the English adapters have 
dwarfed the man and magnified the mountain. 

But the faults in the play which are most 
striking are that it is vulgar and intolerably 
wordy. The dramatists reject the opportunity 
offered hy the grandeur of the surrounding sce- 
nery to introduce a touch of earnestness, a 
glympse of pathos, ‘“ La, ow la nature entiére ex- 
prime éloquemment un ordre plus grand, une har- 
monie plus visible, un ensemble éternel,” they 
have nothing better to show than the lumbago of 
cockneys and the misadventures of a picnic. El- 
derly peers of the realm who call fathers “go- 
vernors,” and talk of “ identical euphonious patro- 
nymics;” young noblemen who address ladies as 
“poppets” at their first meeting; fashionable 
physicians who remark that a wealthy tradesman 
1s sprang from a mushroom source; young ladies 
who style themselves “ fillies,” and allow strangers 
to kiss their hands repeatedly in public places; 
and tradesmen who invariably mention their wives 
as “ partners of their four-poster,” are not perhaps 
impossible persons, but they are ineuffernble in a 
play of any pretensions. And besides the flood of 
turgid declamations and word-jingles consecrated 
by time which is poured over them, the events 
succeed one another so slowly that they become 
incomprehensible. One of the best scenes in the 
French play is where the astute lover, anxious to 
ingratiate himself with the father of Henriette, 
sends an account of M. Perrichon’s heroism to the 
papers, and as the article is read aloud murmurs 
“trois francs la ligne.” But the town-crier who 
awards to Mr. Chirpey, the English Perrichon, the 
thanks of the people of Chamonix, remains a mys- 
tery to the audience till the end of the play. 

Mr. Buckstone, therefore, had no easy task in 
trying to-afford amusement. Yet whether he dis- 
— himself in Alpine hat, green veil and Tyro- 
ese stomacher, whether he fell into crevasses or 
was taken out of them, he always managed to ex- 
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cite laughter. The rest of the Haymarket com- 
pany are approved performers, and did their best 
to fill out the shreds of characters allotted to them. 
But the decorations of Messrs. Morris and O’Uon- 
nor, arranged by Mr. Cue, were undoubtedly the 
most successful part of the representation ; and it 
would not be just to omit mention of the manager 
of the lime-light, whose duty was to “ beat the 
sunlight into flakes of fire,” but whose name has 
not been made public. | WatrerR MAcLEANE. 





Pavut pe Kock, being dead, yet’ speaks to the 
Parisian public. A posthumous drama of his, 
called L’ Amant de la Lune, was produced at the 
Ambigu a few days ago. People went to be in- 
terested and went to be amused, but no one went, 
apparently, to be seriously critical. The play is 
a literary curiosity, of almost antiquarian impor- 
tance, so entirely removed is the Paris of Paul de 
Kock from the Paris of our day. He never seems 
to have known this himself: no, not even in the 
least to have suspected it; though long after his 
retirement from Paris life and activity he lingered 
on, into the epoch of Cabanel and Francisque 
Sarcey—of Worth and Dumas fils, His conversa- 
tion, they say, was of another age. He was like 
a revenant from 1830—the period at which people 
came up from the country to Paris to live like 
prinees upon three hundred a year. He asked 
anxiously what people said of things at the cafés 
of his youth—insulted demoitselles de magasins by 
calling them grisettes, and gave the name of dandy 
to gommeux and petits crevés, What are you to 
do with a man who is so hopelessly behindhand 
in all things of importance? He and his play 
could hardly expect serious attention. They are 
happy perhaps to have provoked chiefly good- 
humoured laughter. 


Moir. DELAPoRTE, the ren representative 
of the heroines of Les Idées de Madame Aubray 
and L’Ami des Femmes, is comimg back from 
Russia for a while, and will play at the Gymnase 
Theatre in the month of September. 


Monsreur LAFONTAINE is going to Bordeaux 
next week, to play his now famous character of 
Mazarin in La Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze. 


Tur Odéon Theatre will be closed, as usual, 
from the last day of May until the first of Sep- 
tember. 


WE understand that the Paris Vaudeville will 
give M. Frangois ti, new prose play during 
the autumn season. The poet has a piece in verse 
ready for the Gaité. 


\. Bagatelle—Offenbach’s new little piece at. the 
Bouffes Parisiens—is successful. The music is 
pleasant, of course, and tuneful; the words are 
not without wit; and the acting is nearly all that 
comic acting should be. Mdme. Judic, who plays 
the leading character, has a little voice, much art, 
and a very fair share of audacity. 


Tuts week Mdlle. Favart has finished her en- 
ment at the Princess’s Theatre, and M. Got 
his, which will conelude next Wed- 
nesday. Mdlle. Favart has probably found herself 
somewhat embarrassed by the action of the Lord 
Chamberlain. She has had recourse to brief one- 
act pieces, of the kind unknown to the English 
stage, and the cultivated public cannot be dis- 
pleased to have witnessed the performance of 
these. Za Nuit de Mai, searcely as effective as 
La Nuit @ Octobre—which might also surely have 
been given—demands, in its interpretation, the 
most finished skill, and, in the audience, t 
sensitiveness to the most delicate artistic effects, 
On ne badine pas avec 1 Amour has perhaps put 
Mdlle. Favart to a yet severer test. It is a test 
which, to speak frankly, she cannot easily bear— 
as far as concerns the earlier portion of the piece 
—but as she proceeds, the sense of her art acquires 
the ascendancy, and you feel at the end that it is 
a performance you would not wish to have 
missed. 
M. Got made his appearance on Thursday in 





Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier—a comedy which 
owes much to the happy union of M. Jules 
Sandeau’s constructive force with M. Emile 
Augier’s power of characterisation and high lite- 
rary style. But M. Got’s part in it, excellently 
played as it is, is not reckoned among the artist’s 
greatest.creations. For that, we may look forward 
to Mercadet next Monday evening. 








MUSIC. 


Tue second of the Summer Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace, which took place last. Saturday, 
was devoted to French music. The programme, 
though varied, was by no means exhaustive even 
of the chief French writers; and it was some- 
what surprising to note the total omission of such 
names as Grétry, Boieldieu, Onslow, Félicien 
David, Adolphe Adam and seg while so many 
as four pieces by one composer (M. Gounod) were 
included in the scheme. The most remarkable 
number of the concert was, beyond all question, 
the selection from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
symphony. This was not only most excellently 
rformed, but is in itself so full of interest as to 
ead to the hope that Mr. Manns will give the 
whole work at one of the winter concerts next 
season, The ingenuity and novelty of the orches- 
tration in the “Queen Mab” scherzo must be 
heard to be understood. Méhul’s charming over- 
ture to La Chasse du Jeune Henri formed a 
most agreeable opening number to the concert, the 
other instrumental pieces being M. Gounod’s 
“ Funeral March of a Marionette,” his new “ Offer- 
toire” from the Cecilian Mass, a violoncello solo by 
M. Lasserre, excellently played by the composer, 
and the overture to Mesoniello The vocalists 
were Madlle. Marie Roze, Mrs. Weldon, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, and ‘ Monsieur ” Agnesi— 
(Query, If “ Monsieur ” Agnesi, why not 
“Madame” Weldon?) This afternoon Signor 
Randegger’s Fridolin is to be performed. 

WE spoke last week of the first appearance of 
Madame Essipoff, on the 16th inst. Her subse- 
quent yr wgane v have fully justified every 
word of the very high praise which we felt to be 
only her due. At her second performance, also 
at the New Philharmonic concert, she played 
Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor and Liszt's 
“ Rhapsodie Hongroise” in a manner which very 
few pianists could approach, and probably none 
surpass. Following the example of many other 

t pianists, she announced two piano recitals, 
the first of which took place on Wednesday last. 
Among the chief items of the programme were 
Beethoven’s great Sonata, Op. 53, a selection from 
Bach’s “ Suites Anglaises,” several specimens of 
Chopin, and pieces by Mendelssohn, Handel, Field, 
Leschetizky, Gluck, and Liszt. Space will not per- 
mit our entering into details of the performance ; 
it must suffice to say that Madame Essipoff has 
unquestionably established her position here, as 
on the continent, as one of the first living pianists. 

Mr. E, H. THorne gave a piano recital last 
Tuesday afternoon at St. George’s Hall, with an 
excellent programme, among the chief items of 
which were Bach’s Partita in G, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F minor (Op. 57), Bennett’s Sonata “ The 
Maid of Orleans,” Schubert’s Duet Variations on 
a French theme, dedicated to Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn's four-handed variations (Op. 83). 

Own Monday last the St. John’s College Musical 
Society (Cambridge), conducted by Dr. G. M. 
Garrett, gave their seventh concert, the ce pore 
Foe was not only admirable in itself, but so 
e mgs 4 creditable to the society and the con- 
ductor, that we reprint it in extenso: Concerto in 
E flat, for two pianos and orchestra, Mozart; 
Sacred Cantata, “A Song of Victory” (“ Israel’s 
Siegesgesang ”)» Ferdinand Hiller; Overture, 
“ Rosamunde,” Schubert ; Madrigal, “My Bonny 
Lass she smileth,” Morley ; Chorus, “ Gipsy Life,” 
Schumann; Song, “Zuleika,” Mendelssohn ; 


“Choral Fantasia,” for piano, orchestra and 
chorus, Beethoven. 





_M. Reyer, the musical critic of the Débats, 
gives in the number for the 24th imst. a long 
review of a new opera, Le Cerisier, which has 
arent at the Opéra Comique. The composer 
is M. Jules Duprato, a former “prix de Rome” 
of the Conservatoire. M. Reyer speaks’ of the 
work as showing a Bas | hand; but his 

eneral judgment of the work is thus given, 

peaking of the overture, he says, “It lacks only 
the flavour of a new idea, and unfortunately that 
bee is lacking in the overture is not found else- 
where, 


From the same authority we learn that four 
performances of Verdi’s new “ Requiem” for the 
death of his friend Manzoni, are to be given in 
the Opéra Comique—* a somewhat inappropriate 
place,” observes M. Reyer, who asks if a catafalque 
will be placed on the stage, and wax tapers sub- 
stituted for the foot-lights. 


Ir is said that Johannes Brahms is to be the 
Director pf the School of Music in Munich. The 
= has been vacant ever since Biilow’s departure 

rom that city. 


Herr Jutius ScuusertH, the music publisher 
of Leipzig, has in the press a work of the greatest 
interest for musicians—a. Theoretical and Practical 
Pianoforte School, in three volumes, by Franz 
Liszt. 7,000 thalers (1,050/.) have, it. is said, 
been paid for the copyright, and it is expected 
that it will be a year before the work is in the 
hands of the public. 


Herr Jutivus Srocknavsen made his first 

blic appearance as conductor of the Stern’sche 
yesangverein at Berlin on the 18th instant, when 
Schumann’s Faust music was performed. 


Tue first “classical” concert ever given in 
Constantinople has ag | taken place, with very 
encouraging success. he programme included 
Beethoven’s symphony in D; the overtures to 
Figaro, King ra, and Lodoiska (Cherubini), 
and songs from Figaro and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 

The Signale says that the Belgian yiolinist, 
M. Vivien, has been engaged for a concert. tour in 
England. 

Rubinstein’s new opera, Die Maecabiier, has 
been accepted for performance at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, and is to be produced next season. 


Herr Tavsert has composed a comic opera on 
the subject of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, which 
- also to be produced next season at the same 

ouse. 


Waener’s Tristan wnd Isolde is to be given at 
Weimar on June 14,17, and 21. The same com- 
poser’s Die Walkiire was performed at Munich on 
the 14th instant. King Ludwig was present on 
the occasion. 


Tae late well-known Councillor Franz Schott, 
of en ant chief director of the celebrated 
musical society of that city, has left a capital of 
63,000 florins to be expended for the foundation 
of a musical school, or for the establishment and 
mew dotation of a capellmeister’s chair. 

e ‘also leaves four large buildings at Mayence, 
which were originally designed for working men’s 
tenements, to be held by the municipality in trust, 
and the rents to be appropriated for the benefit of 
the local poor-schools and theatres. 


THE proprietorship of the little house at Vienna 
in which Mozart composed the Zauberfléte_has 
been by its late owner, Prince Star- 
hemberg, to the International Mozart Association 
at Salz , who intend to reconstruct it in the 
Mirabell ens of the latter town, as » memorial 
ree of the + composer, . An album 

ill be placed in the ee for the reception “ 

ortraits and autographs of poets, composers, al 
Snoishes, desirous of testifying their respect to 
the memory of the master, and this is intended 
to form a suitable pendant to the volume contain- 
ing similar memorials of Mozart’s artistic contem- 
poraries, which will also be open to the public. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue Times states that, according to the latest 
news from Athens, the judges rejected on May 15 
the demand. of the Turkish Government for one- 
half of the treasure which Dr. Schliemann dis- 
covered at Hissarlik and conveyed to Athens. 
The arrangement now come to seems to be that 
Dr. Schliemann is to employ from 100 to 150 
labourers for three or four months at Hissarlik, 
and that whatever is found by them is to be the 

of the Turkish Government. In the 
mean time the Turkish Government has not been 
inactive. The large slabs on the road which were 
discovered at Hissarlik at a th of 30 feet 
have been removed, and below that pavement a 
much more ancient pavement of large chalk-stone 
slabs has now been Frought to light. While the 
stratum which Dr. Schliemann and other Euhe- 
merists assign to Priam and his family extends 
only from 23 feet to 42 feet below the surface, 
these new excavations reach from 30 feet to 53 feet. 
Those who believe that there must be some kind 


of historical foundation for all mythological and’ 


ic poetry will have to assign this new stratum 
pg tree Hy Priam’s father, whose Ilion was de- 
stroyed by Hercules “with only six ships and 
fewer men.” 


Tue Times also states that Professor Mylonas, 
of Athens, has returned from Olympia, whither 
he had gone with the German Archaeological 
Committee for excavations. According to his 
account, there are certain objects and plans for 
excavation at the Temple of Jupiter, where the 
French on the occasion of the expedition to the 
Morea previously laboured ; also at the declivity 
of Mount Kroneos, which the sacred wood Altis, 
with the stadium, the theatre, and the hippo- 
drome, joins, where even Pausanias saw thousands 
of statues, and the remains of which are covered 
with so much earth, only one pedestal excepted, 
on which the footsteps of the statue that rested 
upon it can be seen, and whose inscription was 
published by Beulé. The rest are yet to be dis- 
covered, but will repay all cost, no doubt, by 
their value for the science and history of art. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO,’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Pratt’s Flowering Plants, Ferns, Sedges, and Grasses. 


MONTHLY ISSUE, IN TWELVE FIVE-SHILLING 
DIVISIONS. 


Now ready, in Royal 8vo, price 5s. stiff wrapper, 
THE SECOND PART (OR DIVISION) OF 


ANNE PRATTS FLOWERING PLANTS, 
including the Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns of Great Britain, 
completing the First Volume, with perfect Index. 


NOTICE.—The Plates of this Popular Work have been Re- 
coloured from Nature, where necessary, and the Printing in 
Colours most carefully attended to. Each Division will contain 
from 20 to 30 Coloured Plates. The Work, when complete, will 
contain 319 Plates. 





The Cheapest and most Attractive Monthly Magazine issued in 
America 


England and is “SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE.” 
Price One Shilling, Picture Cover, 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. Part II. Fully 
Illustrated. 


Contents for June, 1874. 
The Great South. The South Carolina Problem; the 
Epoch of Transition. Edward King 
Victorian Poets: Alfred Tennyson. 
Stedman 


e .? 


Edmund Clarence 


A Song of the Sea: Poem. Martha P. Lowe. 

Katherine Earle. Adeline Trafton. 

Symbols: Poem. Mary L. Ritter. 

Adina. Henry James, jun. 

A Picture: Poem. Elizabeth Akers Allen. 

Au Sable Chasm. Clifford P. MacCalla. 

. Old Time Music: The Brook and the Mill: Poem. 
Benjamin F, Taylor. 

10, Thomas Baily Aldrich. 

11. A Four-Leaved Clover. Saxe Holm. 

12. An Elephant Hunt in Siam. Ganier d’Abain. 

13. Monsieur le Baron. Amalie la Forge. 

14, Decoration: Poem. T. W. Higginson. 

15. The Best Fellow in the World. R.H. D. 

16. Topics of the Time. 

17. The Old Cabinet : Barbarism. 

18. Home and Society. 

19. Culture and Progress. 

20. Nature and Science. 

21, Etchings : Diogenes in America—-The Two Williams. 
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THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each, cloth gilt, 
PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


With 7 Steel Portraits arranged asa Frontispiece, Memoir, 
Introductory Preface, and full Index. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS 
of ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and 
Popular History. 3 vols. 1. South.—2. Midland.—3. North. 
By JOHN TIMBS and ALEXANDER GUNN. With 
Steel Frontispieces. Each Volume complete in itself, and 
sold separately. 


In large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. New Edition. 
Edited and Revised, with Additions to Date, by 8S. T. 
AVELING. Containing 500 Illustrations. 


“ A carefully-done and exhaustive piece of work ; the volume 
will be fonhd useful to many.””—Nonconformist. 





Freperick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





TO BONA FIDE INVESTORS. 


HE DIRECTORS of a PUBLIC COMPANY, 
the Head Offices of which are situate in the City of Manchester, 





with Branches to opened in two important towns in Enqiend. 
having completed their ar its, beg respectfully to 1 the 
particular attention of the pul to their investment. 


‘The concern, previously and for over tvcety years, has been the 
property of one private gentleman, during which time it has been in 
active operation, and has returned very fluttering profits, which profits 
will be qoneterenty augmented by the introduction of additional 
capital, the Vendor having come to an arrangement with the present 
Company for that purpose. 

As this is an undertaking of a substantial character, and one which 
cannot fail to return first-class Dividends on investments, it is re- 
quested that adventitious s lators seeking promotion money, and 
others peqettieg q le concerns, will not make applica- 
tions for particu’ 3 but to all who desire to secure a permanent 
income, from the humble investor of five pounds to the more fortunate 
one of five thousan: Directors will give the fullest information : 
and they respectfully solicit such persons to write for Prospectuses 
immediately, to 


THE SECRETARY, 
2 and 4 RocHDALE RoAD, MANCHESTER. 





EVERY SATURDAY, and to be had, by Order 


of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





PRICE FOURPENCE. 





THE 


ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, AND 
THE STAGE, 


Will contain : 


REVIEWS and NOTICES of all importan 
New Books, English and Foreign. 


REPORTS of TRAVEL, EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS, &c. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ANTIQUITIES and 
FOLKLORE. 


NEWS LETTERS from Foreign Countries. 
CORRESPONDENCE between Literary Men. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS.’ 


NOTES on the PROGRESS of SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY in all branches. 


ORITICISMS of the PICTURE GALLERIES, 
of the STAGE, and of MUSIC. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“ The ACADEMY may fairly claim the first place among lite- 
rary journals as the representative of the ripest and soundest. 
English scholarship; and its criticisms of art, literature, 
music, and the drama are informing, incisive, and trustworthy. 
- It is hardly possible in a few words to give an idea 
of the excellence of this old journal in its new form, but every 
subject with which it deals (and it deals with many untouched 
by other papers) is entrusted to the hands of men who know 
what they are writing about, and the result is a freshness and 
fulness of information and an accuracy of judgment which 
commands confidence, and ministers to the intellectual satisfac- 
tion and pleasure of the reader. . . . . The accomplished 
and scholarly dramatie critic of the ACApEMy, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, the novelist, whose theatrical notices are perhaps the 
best in style and the most trustworthy now appearing in any 
London journal,”—Manchester City News. 


* Our contemporary the ACADEMY has suddenly sprung into 
a great literary position, and is full of instructive and interest- 
ing matter.””—Spectator. 


“ The ACADEMY, in its new and enlarged form, has a promis- 
ing look. Its size is that of the Atheneum, and the general 
arrangement of its contents does not differ much from that of 
its venerable and not too enterprising contemporary. The great 
distinction between the two is that the articles of the ACADEMY 
are signed... . . It will be seen that there is no lack of strong 
names. But strong names will not of themselves float a new 
paper. The editing, the general tone, the make-up of it are 
more important, and of these too a good report can be given. 
. ..» Altogether, the AcapEmy is-very readable, and bids fair 
to be a formidable rival to the Atheneum, which, for that 
matter, it might speedily and easily surpass in certain respects.” 
—WNew York Tribune. 





THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely prac- 
tical aim of being a guide and source of infor- 
mation to all educated persons. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WM. GREIG SMITH, 43 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Petersburg 
to ASTRAKHAN and the CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 
“Mrs. Guthrie is a liveyy, observant, well-informed,’ and oqrecable 
5 =~ aaa Her book is interesting throughout.”— Pall 
all Faz e. 


0 book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than 
~Mrs. Guthrie’ 8‘ Through Russia.’ It is fresh, bright, an@comprehen- 
sive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us rms A, descriptions of Peterebarg. 
Moseow, and Astrakhan. and the voyages 6n the Volga and 
are full of incident, character, and observation.’’—Spectator. 


REMINISCENCES of a SOLDIER. By 
Col. W. K. STUART, C.B. 2 vols., 21s. 


“We have here a complete record of a varied and distinzuis hed 
career passed in the famous Royal County Down Regiment. The 
work is written in a racy, buoyant style, and ssesses an interest eat 
never flags. Almost every page reminds us of Lever or Maxwell.” 


The Irish Times.* 
By 
AZAMAT BATUK. 2 vols,, 21s. 


SPAIN aud the SPANIARDS. 
“iT is at | 
for. ‘Azamat Batuk ‘fils his pages with his personal’ ex perience 


Altogether his gallery of contemporary portraits is alone sufficient 
to recommend his book.” —Satur ee Rev pon. we 


VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 
HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: Catharine 


of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. HEPWORTH 
ne SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, 30s., completing 
e wor 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to those 
a te teonk. Dedicated by permission to the QUEEN. 1 


“The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was 
Mrs. Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the 
devout submissiveness and fine sympathy which we associate with 
the name of Maurice They cannot fail to afford much comfort to a 
wide circle.”—British baa a cere’ Review. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
FOR LOVE and LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘* Chronicles of Carlingford.” 


“*For Love and Life’ is equal » A respects to 
writer. It will be read with del ligh * Jahn Bull ‘hep meumpengaang 
“This novel is well worth ~~ a The - od is interesting, the 
plot is original, and every character is a study.” —Daily News. 


WON AT LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 


“As a novelist few hii ry excel Lady Chatterton, and her new 
work ‘Won at Last’ will add to her literary reputation. The plot is 
good and well worked out, and the manner of relating it isso fresh 
and original that it fascinates the reader. The characters are drawn 
from life, and hit off with much skill and effect.”—Court Journal. 


SYLVIA’S | CHOICE. By Georgiana M. 
CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH: ARTIST. 


By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 3 vols. 


- a Ane plonsass = — book," The Academy. 
is story will advance the fame of Capt. M 
The artist is a charming character.”— John Biel N. 17, ¢ a aaeiaens 


GENTIANELLA. By Mrs. Randolph. 


“A thoroughly entertaining and healthy romance. 
pleasing in tone, and tender in sentiment.”—Post, ' ae Se, 


ROUGH-HERON. By Mrs. Day. 
Author of “‘ From Birth to Bridal,” &e. 8 vols. 
[Just ready. 


CHEAP HDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. ; oe 5a. a A of which can be had 
ely) Siam eC, and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBE T, MILL HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH. FOSTER, 
NIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of Ao ed MODERN WORKS. 


‘s Nature and Human | Mistre and Maid. By _ the 
SS ‘Author of "John Halifax.” 
i and Saved. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. 
Les Mistrables. By Victor H' 
Barbara’s History. By Ame ia 
Thoughts about 


8, B. Edwards. 
men. % Ke Author of | Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 


Mrs. Oliphant. | St. Olave' 
Bate er Ouphant. | Sem Siick’s 
Christian 





Nat 
John  ialitax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A__Woman’s 


Women 
S bag hw 


sam Sie Biles Wise American Humour. 
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Lif uthor uthor of “ John Halifax.” 
TAG tr a Ee a ” rr Ran By George Mac- 
Leigh eh Hunt's od Court Suivesb. 4, LED. on 

rides: 
sar atick's Old Judge Asnes 3, iy the At ‘Author of 
Darien. E, Warburton. = John Hali fas 


By 
Sir B. Burke’ 3 Family = yA 


The laied of Norlaw. By Mrs. | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
hi 





he Bnaie in It The Wamnen’s Kingdom. By th 
lishwoman in Italy. e Woman 
Sine New. By, the tay or of | kathonot Jehu Halifax. 
- vatet Halif: Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
s Li fe of Jeanne a’ Albret. . Dasent, D.C... 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Burke’s Romance of the LS Gas Ly LL.D. 
Addle. By Miss Kavanag! A Bra ve Lady. By the Author of 
“John Halifax 


Studies from Life. By the hatter 
of * ste tien Lift = 

Grandmother's M 

Jeaffreson’ 's Book an Doctors. 
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Hanes®. By the. ‘Author of “John 
ax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Americans at Ilome. 





HENRY 8. KING & COS LIST. 





Dr. Vaughan’s New Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOLIDITY of TRUE RELIGION, and 
other Sermons preached in London during the General 
Election and Mission Week, February 1874. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. [Just ready. 

Post 8vo, with a Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH and the EMPIRES. 
Historical Periods. By the late HENRY W. WILBER- 
FORCE. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by J. H. 
NEWMAN, D.D., of the Oratory. 

By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. Post 8vo, 9s. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS: 
Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. By the 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

[Second Edition ready. 


By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Crown Svo, 9s. 


SPEECH in SEASON. ~ By the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, M.A., Author of * Thonghts for the Times,” &c. 


By James Sully, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SENSATION and INTUITION. Studies in 
Psychology and Aisthetics. By JAMES pte em 
is day. 


Spain and the Carlists. Crown 8yo, cloth, 9s. 
VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists 


at the Ontbreak of the Insurrection, with some Account 
of the Iron Mines, and other Charactertstics of the Coun- 


try. Illustrated by a Map and Sketches. [Just out, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PERSIA: ANCIENT and MODERN. By 


JOHN PIGGOT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOME TIME in IRELAND: a Recollection. 


Aubrey de Vere’s New Poem. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: a Dramatic 
Poem. By AUBREY DE VERE, Author of ‘The 
Legends of St. Patrick,” &c. {Just ready. 


Henny 8S. Krxe & Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Price One Shilling, Mpnthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
for JUNE. 


176, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


+ Recent Works on the Buildings of Rome. 
Freeman. 

Castle Daly: The Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years 
Ago. Chapters XI.—XIII, 

Church Reform. 

To the Unreturning Brave. 

The Homes of the London Poor. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

Female Suffrage. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 

Masters of Etching. By Fredk. Wedmore. 

- Not Lost. 

Mr. Froude’s “ English in Ireland.” By W. E. H. Lecky. 


By Edward A. 
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This day, in 8vo, price 14s. 


SSAYS and ADDRESSES by PRO- 

FESSORS and LECTURERS of OWENS COLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER. Published in Commemoration of the Open- 
ing of the New College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 


This day, in Svo, price 12s. 


ORE HELLENICE: Essays and Discus- 

sions on some Important POINTS of GREEK PHILO- 

LOGY and ANTIQUITY. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


This day, in 8vo, price 14s. 


QomME LEADING PRINCIPLES of POLI- 
TICAL KECONOMY newly EXPOUNDED. By J. E. 
CAIRNES, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, 
University College, London. 





This day, square, half-bound, price 6s. 


YUSTAVE MASSON’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
A and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


London: MAcMILLAN & Co, 


WORKS ON BUDDHISM AND THE 
PALI LANGUAGE. . 


THE DATHAVANSA; or, the History of the 
Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA. In Pali Verse. Raited 
with an English Translation, by MUTU both ns 
SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 


SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years ot) Trans- 
lated from the original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COO SWAMY, F.R.AS. Gable 8vo. 


TRAVELS of FAH-HIAN and SU NG-YUN, 
Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to India (400 A.D. and 
518 A.D.) Translated from the Chineses By SAMUEL 
BEAL, B.A., Trin. Coll. Cam.; a Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet ; 
M.R.AS., and author of a Translation of the “ Pratimdksha” 
and “ Amithaba Sutra,” from the Chinese. Crown 8vo, pp. 
Lxxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map; eloth, 10s. 6d. 


A CATENA of: BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 
ete ean By 8. BEAL, ‘B.A. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of SAKYA 
BUDDHA : translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, by 
Djnanakuta (a.D. 600), and from the Chinese into English. 
By S. BEAL, B.A. (in Preparation. 


THE LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, the 
Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations. The Ways to 
Neibban, an‘. Notice on the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. 
By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ramatha, 


a Apostolic of Ava‘and Pegu. 8vo, pp. xi. 538, v., sewed. 
3. 
BUDDHISM in TIBET: ® Illustrated by 


Literafy: Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. 
With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. By EMIL DE SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. With 
a Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 2) Tables of Native Prints in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 404. 21. 2s. 


BUDDHA and HIS DOCTRINES. A Bio- 
graphical Essay. By OTTO KISTNER. Imp. 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 32,sewel. 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the STUDENT of CHINESE 
BUDDHISM. .By the Rev. E. J. EITEL, of the London 
Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth, 18s. 


BUDDHISM: its Historical. Theoretical, and 
Popniar Aspects. Three Lectures. By E. J. EITEL, M.A., 
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